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MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


. olga grows 


“A perfect understanding by the public of the management and full 
scope of the Bell Telephone System can have but one effect, and 
that a most desirable one—a marked betterment of the service.’’ 


THIS OPENING SENTENCE from the first advertisement 

ever published by the American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company sounds the keynote of all the adver- 

tising which this organization has done during the 

past twenty-two years. 

The Bell System, owned by more than 475,000 stock- 

holders, is a creative institution dependent not alone 

on technical achievements, but on the co-ordinated 

efforts of hundreds of thousands of trained workers. 

More than half of the three and three-quarter bil- 

lion dollar plant has been constructed within the last 

five years. Nearly 900,000 telephones were added last 

year; the average yearly growth is in the neigh- 

borhood of 800,000. 
Every Bell System advertisement to- 
day is planned to increase the public’s understanding 
of the System’s aims and workings. Some of them in- 
terpret the structure and functions of the System as it 
affects the general public. Others explain the special 
advantages telephone service holds for business men, 
women in the home, farmers, and overseas travelers. 
Each element of the public is reached, through appro- 
priate mediums, with messages adapted to its particular 
interest in telephone service. 
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Mrs. Jim Rural 
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is buying 


O business depression in 
Acropo.is. When Mrs. 
Jim Rural goes “shopping”— 
she buys. Her pocketbook con- 
tains cash—and she spends it. 
The Mrs. Jim Rurals and 
their families—the progressive 
citizens of rural America—are 
busy making a 10 billion dollar 
income, Spent 85 millions more 
last year than they did the year 
before. And 1930 will beat that. 
Urban America is buying more 
farm-grown staples. Therefore 
farm incomes are not shrinking. 


And folks in Acropo.is spend 


their money to buy what you 
sell. Their response to adver- 
tising is quick. ‘The printed 
page has been a “shop window” 
to them for years. 

Mrs. Jim Rural’s house has 
the same conveniences—tele- 
phone, radio, kitchen and bath 
—that you know. Talk to her— 
and the whole family—in the 
“newspapers” folks in Acropo- 
Lis read—the Standard Farm 
Papers—eight non-duplicating, 
carefully read papers that reach 
2,000,000 progressive farm 


houses. 








Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The Nebraska Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
Prairie Farmer 

The Farmer-Farm Stock, & Home, 


The Progressive Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Breeder’s Gazette 


St. Paul The American Agriculturist 
The STANDARD fixn UNIT 
One order—one billing 


NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avenue 


CHICAGO—C. L. Burlingham, 


Western 


M 400 West Madison Street 


anager, 
SAN FRANCISCO—1112 Hearst Building 
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Exit the Sales Manager—Enter 
the Profit Manager 


Profit Records—Not Sales Records—Must Be the Concern of the Head 
of the Marketing Division 


By J. K. Macneill 


Sales Manager, Wachusett Shirt Company 


{Eprrortat Nore: Until May 15, 
Mr. Macneill was sales manager of 
Hewes & Potter, Inc., manufacturer 
of Spur Ties. This article was writ- 
ten Before he assumed his present 
position. ] 

T= can be only one legiti- 
mate reason for the existence 
of any business house—the mak- 
ing of adequate profits. By ade- 
quate profits I mean a figure in 
excess of 6 per cent on invested 
capital, because a profit that falls 
short of that point is not large 
enough to justify entrance into, or 
continuance in, business. 

It is the responsibility, therefore, 
of the selling corporation to mar- 
ket its products and maintain a 
ratio of profit that is consistent 
with the risks involved. This is 
a plain elementary economic truth 
such as we all learned back in 
school. I mention it here because 
business has become so complex 
of late that many of us have for- 
gotten it. “Certainly the facts would 
seem to indicate that for a great 
many years now, volume of sales 
has been the goal of American 
business rather than percentage 
of profit. The main trouble is 
that we have all more or less un- 
consciously slipped from a period 
when a certain amount of sales 
inevitably meant a certain amount 
of profit, to a newer period when 
sales arrive at the profitable stage 
only when guided there. 

The principal individual in the 
marketing function has been and 


still is the sales manager, so- 
called. Unfortunately for many 
businesses, this individual runs al- 
together too much to type. He is 
happiest when he is breaking rec- 
ords. He regards it as almost a 
disgrace if he sells less this year 
than last. He only tolerates the 
credit department and tries to 
dominate the production end. He 
is ultra-enthusiastic and proud of 
his sales force that makes its quota 
each year. His literature consists 
largely of books and publications 
containing stories of plans to in- 
crease sales. 

He is interested in profits, yes, 
but if they decrease while his sales 
are increasing that’s not his worry. 
He’s done his share; let the fac- 
tory get busy and cut out some 
overhead costs. He is not alto- 
gether to be blamed because he is, 
to a certain extent, the product 
of a school. He has been hired 
to get business or to manage those 
who can get business. He wor- 
ships the big order, often over- 
looking its cost, and gathers the 
new account to his bosom, whether 
it is profitable or not. He has 
been taught to believe that it is 
the general manager’s job to see 
that the company made money, 
not his; he has experienced un- 
comfortable moments “on the 
carpet” when sales fell off and 
there is, therefore, little wonder 
that his oe ag. is what it is. 

The last five years have wit- 
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nessed many changes in distribu- 
tion. There is no need to recount 
them here; they are known to 
everyone. Suffice it to say that 
it has become much more difficult 
to make a profit on operations in 
most lines than ever before. Roger 
Babson and other students of busi- 
ness trends have pointed out time 
and again the surprisingly small 
number of corporations that are 
making profits today in relation 
to the number that are in busi- 
ness. 

Those that are making money 
are the ones that have ad- 
justed their plans, policies and 
personnel to meet changed condi- 
tions. They regard sales account- 
ing and budgetary control as more 
important than convention oratory. 
They have repiaced 100 per cent 
distribution with selective selling 
and have applied scientific produc- 
tion standards to distribution 
methods. 

They have placed new demands 
on the sales manager. Although 
not called so in fact, he has in 
effect, become a profit manager. 
He is required to make sales at a 
profit, not just to make sales. He 
is, or should be, hired, judged and 
compensated for the profit he 
makes for his employer. It seems 
almost superfluous to state an ele- 
mentary fact like that, but never- 
theless there are probably thou- 
sands of concerns today that give 
their sales managers and salesmen 
increases in compensation on no 
other basis than that they have 
made an increase in sales. More 
and more are turning toward the 
profit idea, but until the great ma- 
jority do we shall continue to 
have with us this so-called profit- 
less prosperity with its price cut- 
ting, special discounts, cut-throat 
competition, high distribution costs, 
specially made “saie” merchandise, 
unemployment, and many other #t- 
tendant evils. 

Let us take a look at some of 
the ways the sales manager can 
make profits. From the stand- 
point of everyday distribution of 


his merchandise, he has four 
simple but fundamental factors 
which influence profits. They 
are: 
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1. The merchandise and its price. 

2. The branch warehouse or its 
equivalent. 

3. salesman. 

4. The dealer. 


It is assumed that there is an 
efficient system of costing the 
product. Every firm must know 
in advance what it costs to manu- 
facture, what it requires for a 
gross profit and what it must sell 
for. The first rule for making 
profits therefore is: Sell the prod- 
uct uniformly at its established 
price. 

Forget that big order that shaves 
the price and reduces the profit to 
microscopic dimensions. When 
there is too much of that business 
on the books, the loss of one out- 
let alone is too serious a risk and 
there is always the temptation to 
cut further rather than lose the 
business. It can be done. I know it 
because I have the very good for- 
tune to be associated with a firm 
that has made profits consistently 
for over forty years in good times 
and bad through its policy of one 
price and one basis of terms to all 
Some business is sacrificed, of 
course, but what earthly good is it? 

There are all sorts of merchan- 
dising schemes afoot today and 
the sales manager who attempts to 
meet all competition in his line is 
going to get himself into hot water 
very quickly. There are firms 
that give away a dozen units for 
an order of a gross of units. There 
are those that ship merchandise 
without order, accompanied by a 
letter and sufficient postage to re- 
turn what is left unsold after a 
certain period. There are those 
that will take the value out of 
their merchandise to meet a price, 
and there are always with us the 
plain everyday price-cutters. There 
may be times when there is justi- 
fication for any or all of these 
practices, but the sales manager 
who is faced with these forms of 
competition and tries to meet them 
with his own product is going to 
have a difficult job keeping out of 
the red. 

The second leak is the branch 
warehouse. I say that although | 
realize that on this point busi- 
nesses differ. I do know though 
that in a great many lines the 
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IER ET 


CHANGING 
TIMES 


BILL NEVIN has been marking 
time, or rather the lack of it, 


for about a week. “She was a 
good old clock for a long time, 
Mom,” he says, “but she’s sure 
ticked her last tick now. Since 
we're in the market, why not 
look at some of these new elec- 
trics? There’s a whole line-up 
down at Simmons’ Shop. The 
kitchen designs are wows; you 
never have to wind them, and 
you're always sure of correct 
time.”... 

And so Bill rattles on, build- 
ing up a sale—for somebody. If 
he seems at times almost over- 
eager to sell his family on new 
things, better ways, it’s 
merely the outward ex- The 

ression of his pride 
in the family progres- 
siveness, Day after day, 
consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he plugs for 


Detroit 





modern merchandise. And his 
folks listen, resist sometimes, 
weaken, buy! 

Of more than 700,000 regular 
AMERICAN Boy readers, 85 per 
cent are of high-school age or 
older. Modern-minded, man- 
sized. Their opportunities for 
exerting sales-pressure are in- 
finite. And their natural alert- 
ness and open-mindedness make 
them valuable allies for any 
manufacturer whose product is 
up to the minute and up - snuff. 

Cultivate their sup Ad- 
vertise to them in their hatte = 
me age August forms close 
June 10th. 


YOUTHS SS COMPANION 


merican Boy 


Michigan 
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branch office is a snare and a de- 
lusion. Often opened and main- 
tained through the insistence of 
salesmen anxious to increase their 
volume through better local ser- 
vice, the branch will, in many 
cases, not stand the searchlight of 
an accounting to determine whether 
or not it is individually profitable. 
It usually ships small orders and 
they are expensive. It adds vol- 
ume—but will the difference com- 
pensate for the extra expense of 
rent, salaries and salesmen’s time 
spent loafing within its confines on 
the flimsy pretexts that they in- 
variably create? One of the larg- 
est and oldest firms in the country 
in 1928 increased its profits mea- 
surably by closing some eight or 
ten of its supposedly essential 
branch houses. It’s easy to put 
it on paper and—compare. 

Our salesmen have never given 
us a moment’s peace in the mat- 
ter of opening up stock depots. 
If they only had a small local 
stock, they say, they could meet 
the quick deliveries of their local 
competitors. In every case where 
we have done this, we have ex- 
perienced slight increases in busi- 
ness against which we had to 
check large expenses, inventory 
losses, and excessive returns of 
small lots of merchandise. The 
branch stock is one of those things 
that certainly cannot be continued 
for the sole reason that it has 
always been thought necessary. 
Make it account for itself. 

The third selling factor is the 
salesman. So much has been said 
and written about this individual 
that there is little I can say that 
is new. However, I doubt if the 
majority of sales managers rate 
their salesmen as to profitability. 

Most compensation rates are 
based on volume and the star with 
the highest figures is the white- 
haired kid in most organizations. 
But why? Shouldn’t he be ex- 
pected to contribute to the profit 
of the company also? All that is 
necessary is to guide his efforts 
along the lines of profits rather 
than volume. Pay him according 
to the amount of profitable mer- 
chandise he sells. Penalize him 
for the losses he incurs through 
returns of merchandise traceable 
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to bad selling, for lost time, for 
injudicious selection of outlets, 
Reward him for making his time 
count, for selling the greatest 
amount of profitable goods at the 
least expense. Get him thinking 
about the profit on each sale he 
makes. Give him cost figures so 
he can do this intelligently. Make 
him really responsible for his ter- 
ritory. It’s not difficult. Any good 
accountant can lay out a simple 
budget for a sales territory. 

And then we come to the fourth 
and last factor—the dealer. Here, 
again, the solution is easy of ac- 
complishment if the will to do 
what is necessary is there. The 
sales manager should see that each 
and every dealer on his books has 
a profit standard set for him, and 
if the dealer fails to reach that 
standard, or in other words, is 
actually causing the company a 
loss on his year’s business, then he 
should be cut off or else educated 
to the point where he becomes 
profitable. Again it requires no 
complicated set of figures to rate 
the dealer in terms of profit or 
loss. A continuous analysis should 
be kept on every dealer of: 


Gross sales. 

Returns and cancellations. 

Net sales. 

Gross profit on sales. (Seller’s.) 
Number calls. 

Cost per call. 

Profit per call. 

Interest on annual overdues, 
A profit. [4 minus (5 x 6 plus 


PORNO Rw 


One year’s analysis of the entire 
list of accounts will quickly reveal 
the weak spots and frequently the 
supposedly large and profitable ac- 
count will turn out to. be a losing 
proposition. This analysis, at the 
very least, gives the necessary in- 
formation so that efforts can be 
directed toward building up the 
losing accounts into profitable ones, 
or failing this, eliminating them 
altogether. Such information 
should be made readily available 
to the salesman so that he, too, can 
determine not alone whether he is 
profitable, but also whether his 
customers are. The sum total of 
the company’s profits is arrived at 
by adding up a list of smaller 
profits in much the same manner 

(Continued on page 136) 
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65,000 shopped in 1 day at 
Ward’s New Department Store 
in Des Moines 
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Extract from letter 
of A. Grossman, Des 
Moines manager 
Montgomery Ward 
& Co. 


“For our opening day, Saturday, our advertising 
appeared in the Friday morning Register and Fri- 
day evening Tribune. It so completely covered the 
trading population of the Des Moines shopping area 
that by actual count 65,000 people entered our store 
on Saturday. This, of course, indicates that both 
the city and out of town districts were equally well 
represented in our total shoppers. 


“In the writer’s long experience in retailing, he 
has never encountered such an ideal advertising 
situation where two newspapers under one man- 
agement give such complete coverage.” 


Des Moines is the only sizeable city within a radius of a three 
hour motor car trip. In all of the central two-thirds of Iowa two 


out of three families read 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Only ten cities in the United States have a daily 
newspaper with as large a circulation as The 
Register and Tribune — over 240,000 daily. 
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J: Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through six strategically located 
offices in the United States and sixteen 
offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa, South 
America, India and Australia, we offer ad- 
vertising agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the world’s 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we 


have served for more than twenty years. 


‘ Total population served by these offices is 1,418,000,000 


* 
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NEW YORK : Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO ~ Russ Building 
LOS ANGELES - Petroleum Securities Building 


. 
MONTREAL - Dominion Square Building 
* 

LONDON - Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS + 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID. Plaza del Callao, 4 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN « Axelborg 
BERLIN « Unter Den Linden 39 
ANTWERP «+ 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW - Czackiego 17 
* 

ALEXANDRIA ~ 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH ~* South Africa + Netherlands Bank Building 
- 

BUENOS AIRES + Argentina - Avenida R. Sanenz, Pena 636 
SAO PAULO - Brazil - Praca Ramos Azevedo 16 
* 

BOMBAY : India - Shaw Wallace Building, Ballard Estate 
* 

MELBOURNE - Australia - 145 Collins Street 
SYDNEY - Australia - Asbestos House, 65 York Street 
* 


LATIN-AMERICAN & FAR EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Office 

















Advertising a Ticklish Subject 


The Georgia Power Company Uses Newspaper Space to Plead for Fair 
Verdicts in Accident Suits 


‘THE operators of street rail- 
way lines have always been up 
against the problem of too many 
damage suits. While many such 
suits of course are justified, there 
are many others which are entered 
into mainly because of the ease 
with which the public thinks 
money can be collected from such 
companies. The less understand- 
ing there is on the part of the 
general public of the problems of 
such companies, the more often 
juries will lean over backward in 
giving every plaintiff the benefit of 
the doubt. In many sections of 
the country the street 

railway company is 

not cordially liked by 

the public, so that in 

many a damage suit © 
before a jury it does 

not get an even break. 

But the whole ques- 
tion of public fairness 
in such cases is a dif- 
ficult one to face. Last 
year the Georgia 
Power Company tried 
a few experimental 
pieces of copy* and a 
short time ago 
launched a complete 
newspaper campaign 
as a result of the pre- 
vious experiment. The 
copy used runs across 
five columns in eight- 
inch space, and ap- 
pears in most cities and towns 
where street cars run, in the ter- 
ritory served by the company. 

It is human-interest copy di- 
rected specifically to plain folks. 
In one piece of copy an old-time 
motorman is shown talking to a 
young man who has just come to 
work for the company, advising 
him to be careful all the time. 
He won't have an easy job, the 
old-timer tells him because he will 
have to “outguess a lot of care- 
less folks and a lot of reckless 


“Prejudiced J ury Is Target 
of Street Car pany’s Ca . 
Parxrezs’ Inx, June 20, 1929. 


> 


auto drivers who will cut in in 
front of you and dart out of side 
streets without warning.” 

Then the veteran goes on to tell 
how 600 of the company’s own 
employees were hurt in accidents 
in 1924 and that by working for 
more safety that number was cut 










Employees Posed 
for the Illustra- 
tions in the 
Georgia Power 
Campaign 


to seventy-six last year. “Just sev- 
enty-six accidents in a whole year 
in a company with 5,000 employees 
running street cars and handling 
high-power electric wires and do- 
ing other dangerous work.” 

The last sentence in this particu- 
lar piece of copy says: “When 
you sit on the jury we ask no 
special favors for the trainmen, 
only a fair, unprejudiced hearing.” 

The average jury, of course, is 
drawn from the friends and neigh- 
bors of the conductors and other 
employees. It seemed obvious to 
the company that the sort of copy 
which would make the trainman 
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arn 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





Sell Milwaukee! 


Me department stores have 
shown the way to hold 1930 sales at the 


1929 level. They used 157,264 more lines of 
advertising in The Milwaukee Journal during 
the first four months of 1930 than in the 
corresponding period of 1929. 


As usual, The Journal carried almost twice as 
much advertising in this classification as the 
other two Milwaukee newspapers combined! 


Such pronounced preference for The Journal by 
advertisers who daily check selling effectiveness 
is proof that this newspaper is the one big sales 
producer in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 








National Representatives— O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York—Chicago— Detroit—Los Angeles—San Francisco 


How Department Stores 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
FIRST bY MERIT 








Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
———— 
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read and digest his own company’s 
advertising, should have consider- 
able effect on his conversation with 
his friends and his own reactions 
to the criticisms of the company 
which might come up from time 
to time in conversation. 

The advertising had an interest- 
ing double kick. In addition to its 
effect upon the outside public, it 
has had a distinct effect upon the 
morale of the organization because 
of the way it was planned. In the 
illustrations all the characters have 
been drawn from the employees 
of the company. In one piece of 
copy, for example, a motorman, 
home from his work, is shown in 
the photograph talking to his wife 
and daughter. He is saying: 
“Nearly had a bad accident today. 
We were running along peacefully 
as you please, then here comes a 
man in a yellow roadster driving 
like he was going to a fire. Be- 
fore I’d hardly had time to see 
him, he whizzes past my street car 
and cuts over on the track right 
in front of me. And down there 
just a few yards ahead of us 
was another auto standing at the 
curb with some children sitting in 
it. Well, I saved them all right, 
but if I’d been just a few seconds 
slower in slamming on the brakes, 
there would have been a smash-up 
sure as anything.” 

Then he tells some other experi- 
ences and points out that it is 
avoiding reckless drivers every 
day which wears him out by the 
time night comes. 

The man shown in the photo- 
graph who is saying these words 
is motorman 206. He was asked 
to read the copy to his family be- 
fore he posed for the illustration. 
The professional photographer said 
to. him: “Now, you see you are 
supposed to have just come off 
your run of dodging wild auto- 
mobiles all day long.” “That's no 
joke,” said the motorman, “I just 
did.” : 

The droop of his head, the posi- 
tion of his hands and feet were so 
natural he didn’t require any pos- 
ing at all. The other two figures 


shown in the picture are actually . 


the wife and daughter of motor- 
man 206. He had put on his best 
uniform for the occasion, his fam- 
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ily had dressed for the part and 
all of them were mighty pleased 
when they saw their pictures which 
ran in papers throughout the State, 
On every piece of copy there ap- 
pears a statement signed by the 
president, in which he speaks of 
the fairness of the people of the 
State of Georgia and also some 
such tie-up as this: “In ordinary 
fairness, isn’t the trainman’s habit- 
ual carefulness deserving of your 
consideration when you sit on the 
jury in a damage suit case? This 
company will pay, voluntarily, any 
just claim against it. When we 
go into court to resist a claim, it 
is because we honestly believe the 
claim is not just or the amount 
asked is excessive.” 

In this homely direct copy ad- 
dressed to the people who sit on 
juries and who vote, this utility 
company has proved that even so 
ticklish a subject as this one has 
always been can be faced with 
paid advertising. 

It offers one more indication of 
the power of advertising to per- 
form many valuable services in 
addition to that of selling mer- 
chandise. 


Join Griswold-Eshleman 
Agency 

Richard Bandelow, formerly with Th« 
H. K. McCann Company at Cleveland, 
and, at one time, a free-lance artist, 
has joined the art department of The 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency. 

F. E, Gear, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the leveland 
Trust Company, has also joined the 
Griswold-Eshleman agency as an ac- 
count executive. 








Woodbury’s Facial Soap to 
Lennen & Mitchell 


The Andrew Jergens Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has placed the advertising ac- 
count of Woodbury’s Facial Soap with 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. This agency is now 
working on a campaign for that product 
to begin in September issues, 





American Molasses to Ewing, 
Jones & Higgins 

The American Molasses Company. 
New York, Grandma’s old-fashioned 
molasses and Grandma’s Lassup, has 
appointed Ewing, Jones & Higgins, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account, Magazine, news- 
paper and radio advertising will be used. 
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How Local Advertisers 
Use Space in Detroit 


The proportion of retail advertising appearing 
in The Detroit News and other Detroit papers 
in 1929 is shown in the circle below. 















































CS of opinion in the purchase of adver- 
tising space is a valuable guide. Though 
specific cases may demand a departure from the 
general rule it is nevertheless a fact that local users 
of newspaper space are shrewd buyers. In Detroit 
the local buyers of display space chose to use 52% of 
all their advertising in The Detroit News, three 
other papers dividing the balance. Such over- 
whelming petereee is based, of course, on the 
soundest of reasons—returns in the cash register, 
and that is due to the wonderfully thorough cover- 
age of The News in Detroit. Using The News week 
days and Sundays enables the advertiser to reach 
4 out of 5 Detroit homes taking any English news- 
paper. It has 66,000 more weekday circulation 
than any other Detroit newspaper and the least 
duplication. Use of The News, alone, enables one 
to employ larger space and obtain adequate cover- 
age of the Detroit field at reduced cost. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan | 


400,000 Sunday Circulation—340,000 Weekdays 










































@ Here is the department store 
advertising situation in 


Chicago. 
The Chicago Daily News 


carries more than 34 per 
cent of all the department 


store advertising placed in 
Chicago newspapers... 


No other Chicago news- 
paper, daily or Sunday, car- 
ries more than 16 per cent 
of that total. 


Advertising Home Office 
Representatives: Daily News Plaza 110 EB, 42nd St, 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Ashiand 


Member of The Ii 
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tment store linage in Chicago newspapers for first fowr months of 1980 
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aking it a 
perfect 36! 


Each year, for the past 35 years a heavy majority of ad- 
vertisers in Indianapolis newspapers have entrusted The 
News with all or most of their advertising appropriation. 
In each of the last 3 years of this long period, the mar- 
gin of advertising preference has reached successive 
record heights. And now for the first 4 months of 1930 


. . the 36th consecutive year of leadership . . . 


The News 


again leads in the following Media Records classifications: 


National Advertising 
*Building Materials 


*Electrical Appliances 
and Supplies 


*Footwear 
*Furniture and Houschold 
* Groceries 
*Hotels and Resorts 
*Men’s Wear 
*Miscellaneous 
*Office Equipment 
Publications 
*Radio 
Tobacco 
*Toilet Requisites 
*Women’s Wear 
*Total National 


Local Advertising 
*Book Stores 
*Boots and Shoes 


*Building Supplies 
and Contractors 


Clothing Stores 
*Department Stores 
*Drug Stores 

Furniture 
*Groceries 

Heating & Plumbing 

Jewelers 

Miscellaneous 
*Musical Instruments 

Radio 
*Stationers 


*Total Local 


*In these classifications, The News, in 6 issues a week, 
carried MORE space than both other papers combined, 


with 13 issues a week. 


ANAC CARROLL 
» 10 East 42nd St. 
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The Solution to Over-Production 
—Cut Out the Over 


It’s a Question of Disposing of Mass Production Efficiently and 
Effectively 


By C. W. Neumeister 


‘| Bese is only one flaw in the 
ointment which Mr. Nichols* 
recommends as a cure-all for over- 
production: It won’t work. 

The reason why it won’t work is 
very simple. It is based on wrong 
premises. 

How can manufacturers apply 
themselves to “the ruthless task 
of putting an indefinite number of 
thousands of inefficient retailers 
out of their mis- 


qualifications of competence and 
efficiency, you are merely wasting 
your’ time by trying to regulate 
distribution of mass production, 
because no sooner do you attempt 
to close up one leaky channel, than 
there will be another one with 
twice as many leaks. 

Moreover, a restriction of re- 
tail distribution, unless carried out 
simultaneously by all manufac- 
turers of that par- 





ery” when the man- 
ufacturers do not 
control the retail- 
ers, cannot control 
them? By this I 
mean that 99 per 
cent of the manu- 
facturers of mass 
merchandise are 
not selling to or 


R. 


supplying the re- 
tailer direct, but do 








NEUMEISTER was 
until recently general 
sales manager of the Quaker 
Products Company, Philadel- 
phia. He replies here to an 
article in the April 10 issue 
of “Printers’ Ink” in which 
it was recommended that 
manufacturers 
over-production weed out 
the inefficient retailers. 


ticular class of 
mass merchandise, 
would result in a 
restriction of some 
if not all of these 
manufacturers’ 
sales, just the very 
opposite of what 
Mr. Nichols’ par- 
ticular manufac- 
turer desires. (We 
will not even con- 


faced with 











sO through the 


wholesaler. And the very fact 
that there are too many whole- 
salers just as there are retail- 
ers and that as a result there 
are always plenty of wholesalers 
who will supply the inefficient re- 
tailer if the other fellow won't, 
makes Mr. Nichols’ thought, 
though beautiful in theory, abso- 
lutely futile and impossible in prac- 
tice, 

Furthermore, if the manufac- 
turer should refuse to sell to those 
wholesalers there are always ways 
and means through brokers and 
other channels to obtain the manu- 
facturer’s goods, particularly so 
when the article is a mass product. 


So long as it is in the economic: 


order of things that every Tom, 
Dick and Harry is at liberty to 
open a. retail store, irrespective of 
the economic laws of supply and 
demand, and irrespective of the 


“Are Company-Owned Stores the 
Solution to Over-Production,” by G. A. 
Nichols, Patnters’ Inx, April 10, page 10 
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sider that such con- 
certed action might constitute a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade!) 

To start with, therefore, I think 
Mr. Nichols has put the wrong 
question at the head of his article, 
thereby unwittingly befogging the 
whole issue. 

If instead of asking, “Are: com- 
pany-owned stores the solution to 
over-production?” he had asked, 
“What is the solution to over- 
production?” the question would 
have supplied its own answer and 
Mr. Nichols would have had no 
material for an article. Because 
the only logical remedy to cure 
over-production is to stop over- 
production and produce only as 
much as the traffic can bear! 

You cannot get more into a pint 
vessel than a pint. If all your 
guests can consume only a pint 
each, it is just as foolish to try 
to force more upon them than 
they can consume digest, as 
it would be to try to pour more 
in a pint vessel than a pint, or to 
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lay in more pint vessels for which 
there would be no use. 

That, however, is exactly what 
we are trying to do by over-pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Nichols says that “manufac- 
turers and distributors in general 
if they saw fit to speak their real 
thoughts, would doubtless say that 
there are more retailers in business 
today than could be absorbed prop- 
erly into the country’s economic 
set-up for fifty years to come.” 

Well, why beat about the bush 
and confine this truth to retailers 
only? Why not go the whole 
hog and admit that if retailers 
saw fit to speak their thoughts they 
would say that there are likewise 
too many manufacturers and dis- 
tributors for the retailers’ own 
good as well as for the good of 
the manufacturers, distributors and 
the whole country’s’ economic 
set-up? 

I know I am liable to raise a 
big howl by this statement, but 
are we trying to kid ourselves or 
are we trying to get at facts? 
Can we get at facts by trying, 
ostrich-like, to hide our heads in 
the sand or keep on “passing the 
buck”? No problem has ever been 
solved by camouflaging, avoiding 
or ignoring its fundamentals. 

Mass production is an economi- 
cally absolutely sound evolution of 
industry and industrial endeavor. 

Over-production is basically un- 
sound and against all laws of eco- 
nomics and common sense as long 
as we have not yet reached that 
millennium where material values 
cease to be values. 

An over-supply of a mass prod- 
uct means economic waste. Hence 
our high cost of distribution. Mr. 
Nichols is absolutely right when 
he says, in so many words, that 
over-distribution is at the bottom 
of the manufacturers’ troubles. 
But it is not the only cause. Nor 
will it ever be remedied so long as 
we fail to distinguish equally be- 
tween over-distribution and mass 
distribution as we fail to distin- 
guish between over-production and 
mass production. 

Over-distribution is just as eco- 
nomically unsound as over-produc- 
tion. And while we are about it 


May 2, 1930 


we might add that under-distriby. 
tion is likewise economically un- 
sound. In either case the result 
is uneconomic. However, it jis 
over-distribution which invites de- 
structive trade competition in a 
manufacturer’s product more than 
anything else. 

On the other hand, it is the man- 
ufacture of too many products of 
the same kind which creates and 
is responsible for over-distribution, 
Competition stimulates trade—yes, 
but only up to a certain point. 
Beyond that point it may’ still 
stimulate trade, but it also stim- 
ulates waste. Is trade at the 
expense of waste healthy or eco- 
nomically sound? 

Originally the chains were thriv- 
ing because they represented an 
economically sound mass distribu- 
tion system. Are they still thriv- 
ing for this sole and only reason 
or has in many cases the manu- 
facturers’ over- or waste-produc- 
tion something to do with it? 

What constitutes waste? Is ad- 
vertising an instance? (Don’t howl, 
Mr. Editor, Mr. Publisher or Mr. 
Advertising Agent, we are merely 
raising questions in order to get 
at facts). Is not every sales stim- 
ulant a method of advertising and, 
vice versa, any method of adver- 
tising a sales stimulant? And 
where is the line of demarcation 
where advertising ceases to be an 
economic sales stimulant and then 
becomes not only wasteful in itself, 
but creates wasteful over-distribu- 
tion? 

Is an artificial stimulant to create 
business economically sound or un- 
sound? For instance: Is the mo- 
tor car industry erecting an actual 
or merely a fictitious prosperity by 
financing the consumer’s purchase 
and then making him trade in his 
car with a new purchase before 
he has even completed the pay- 
ments on his previous purchase? 
And is this financing and trading- 
in an artificial stimulant whereby 
that industry is piling up a house 
of cards or creating an endless 
chain? And how strong is the 
weakest link in that chain before 
it snaps? 

Again, it may be convenient for 
the public to buy its cigarettes at 
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a grocery chain, but is it economi- 
cally sound that it should be able 
to do so at a price which may re- 
sult in the manufacturer losing his 
other established distributing out- 
lets ? 

What are the causes of waste? 
Science tells us that friction causes 
waste, lost motion causes waste, 
overloading causes waste, under- 
loading causes waste. At the same 
time we are told by science that 
the sum total of all force is a 
constant, that nothing is ever lost 
and that the accumulation of force 
at one end merely creates a short- 
age, void or vacuum at the other 
end at the expense of equilibrium, 
thereby indicating a wrong appli- 
cation of the law of equation. 
That is the reason why stabiliza- 
tion is one of the prime requisites 
of sound engineering. No engineer 
would dream of erecting a struc- 
ture on empirical or rule-of-thumb 
methods or sheer guesswork. 

Is not merchandising, in the 
last analysis, subject to the same 
physical laws as engineering? Then 
why will so many manufacturers 
follow scrupulously these laws of 
engineering in their factories and 
supinely disregard them in their 
merchandising? And if they have 
to disregard them or think they 
have to do so on account of the 
laws of the land, is it not time to 
bring these laws of the land into 
harmony with the laws of science? 

If the individual right to free- 
dom and an equal opportunity to 
all is an inherent guarantee of our 
Constitution, this guarantee should 
cut both ways—i. e., not only in 
favor of the consuming public, or 
the retailing public, but equally 
so in favor of the manufacturing 
and distributing “public” who are 
just as much part of the people as 
the others. 

It seems to me therefore a very 
pertinent question and one of pri- 
mary importance in connection with 
the whole issue, whether with our 
entry into the age of mass produc- 
tion, with the advent of branded 
goods, and at any rate so far as 
branded goods are concerned, the 
old theory that when a merchant 
buys and pays for a bill of goods 
they are his to do with as he 
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likes, can still be sustained and 
justified on sound logic and eco- 
nomics. 

Is it not a fact that by selling 
a trade-marked brand cheaper than 
at its established or supposed 
market price a merchant is bene- 
fiting one class of the public at the 
expense (directly or indirectly) of 
another class of the public, viz.. 
by demoralizing the market and 
thereby depreciating the asset 
which the good-will of the rest 
of the merchants represents to the 
manufacturer and without which 
good-will the manufacturer of a 
branded article could not function 
successfully in the long run? 


The Real Problem 


Here you have plenty of real 
meat for thought, in order to work 
out a solution to the real prob- 
lem at stake, and which is not, 
“how are we to deal with over- 
production?” but “how are we to 
dispose of mass production effi- 
ciently and effectively?” 

I repeat, there is no other solu- 
tion to over-production but to cut 
out the “overs.” A temporary 
make-shift measure is no perma- 
nent solution. It would be no solu- 
tion at all. For, even if we find 
foreign outlets for our surplus, 
there is bound to be a saturation 
point sometime somewhere. Let us 
therefore keep our feet on the 
ground and for the sake of this 
discussion stick to domestic mass 
consumption as our potential for 
mass production. The problem re- 
mains the same, whether applied 
to oné market or to one hundred. 

It is perfectly true (whether it 
is economically sound, is another 
question) that consumption can be 
forced. But it is an absolute fal- 
lacy to assume that only the sky 
is the limit and that it can be 
forced indefinitely. Because this 
would simply result in a total ig- 
noring of the law of equation, 
which simply cannot be ignored, 
because our whole life, the entire 
cosmos, is dependent upon and sub- 
ject to this law. 

So I say again, let's keep our 
feet on the ground and not kid 
ourselves. he stock market 
showed us last fall what happens 
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when we keep on kidding our- 
selves. 

For all I know, we may need 
a new “formula” for mass distri- 
bution after all, notwithstanding 
Mr. Nichols’ well meant but im- 
possible advice—impossible for the 
reasons cited above and which he 
has failed to take into considera- 
tion. 

If, as Mr. Nichols’ manufacturer 
says, “the plain fact is that we 
are producing more merchandise 
than we can profitably sell under 
the present scheme of things,” then 
this can only mean one of two 
things: Either we are over-produc- 
ing, in which case the remedy is 
simple, if painful, or mass produc- 
tion (as distinguished from over- 
production) and mass distribution 
(as distinguished from over distri- 
bution) require different handling 
methods from those we have been 
in the habit of following. 

Such new and different methods 
would certainly call for the estab- 
lishment and acknowledgment of 
new principles or formulas or plat- 
forms, call them what you like, 
upon which to base and carry out 
these methods. 

Nor would there be any danger 
of what Mr. Nichols seems to be 
afraid of, viz., the likelihood of 
our stopping to think. On the con- 
trary, just because we have stopped 
thinking far too long already makes 
now the time, if ever, to wake up 
and start thinking and keep at it. 
The chain-store formula—if, as 
Mr. Nichols asserts, it is a for- 
mula—certainly has not prevented 
the chains from thinking. They 
are doing a lot of thinking all the 
time, and if the retailers and 
wholesalers had done as much 
thinking as the chains, they would 
not be where they are today, nor, 
for that matter, would the manu- 
facturers. 





L. M. Hannum to Manage 
Spur Tie Sales 


L. M. Hannum, for the last year 
sales promotion manager of Hewes & 
Potter, meg Boston, manufacturer of 
Spur ties, suspenders, garters, etc., has 
been eapolater sales’ manager of that 
company. He was formerly sales man- 
ager of Whittemore Brothers, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


Appointments 
Nate Caldwell, for the last five years 
engaged in radio program production in 
the iddle West, has joined the radio 
department of Blackett- Poe Ell 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. C. S. 
Ferris, formerly with the editorial de- 
partment of the Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert Corporation, New York, has also 
joined the Chicago company, in a simi- 
lar capacity. 
B y Olsen, for the last ten years 
with the sales department of the Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, has joined the 
merchandising department of Blackett 
Sample-Hummert at that city. 





Humidifier Account to 
Charles Daniel Frey 


The Doherty-Brehm Company, Minne- 
apolis, manufacturer of the new Do 
herty-Brehm Humidifier for homes and 
offices, has placed its advertising account 
with the Charles Daniel Frey er 
Chicago advertising agency. Generai 
and class magazines, architectural pub- 
lications and heating contractor papers 
will be used in the campaign, which is 
planned to begin in September of th 
year, 


R. E. Boes with Phelps Agency 


R. E. Boes, formerly assistant dire 
tor of media of Advertisers, Inc., De- 
troit advertising agency, has been ap- 
ointed director of media of George 
larrison Phelps, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of that city. He was also 
tormerly with the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company and the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Inc., both of Detroit, 
and at one time previously had been with 
the Phelps agency. 








Appoint Hanff-Metzger 
The Pacent Electric Company, New 
York, electrical phonographs and radi: 
accessories, has appointed Hanff-Metz- 
ger, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, tq direct its advertising account. 
The Pacent Reproducer Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of talking 
motion picture equipment, has also ap- 
pointed the Hanff-Metzger agency t 
direct its advertising account. 





Outdoor Advertising Agency 
of America Elects Earl Gulick 


Earl Gulick has been elected a vice 
president of the Outdoor Advertising 
Agency of América, Inc., New York. 
He was for many years with the Gen 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company an: 
the Poster Advertising Company. 


G. B. Haig with Jam Handy 


Picture Service 
George B. Hai formesty Pacific 
Coast manager of RiacM Manus, Inc., has 
joined the ) aol Handy Picture Service, 
ne., Chicago. He will direct contact 
work at the Detroit office. 
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IN 
EW YORK 


. « « where more manufactured products are sold 








annually than in any other single market anywhere 
in the world . . . the New York Evening Journal 
reaches every weekday more than 630,000 Metro- 
politan* homes. More than can be reached through 
the next two evening newspapers combined. 


*Within the 50-mile trading area. 


DOMINATE 
WITH THE 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CITY Local Office NEW YORK CITY, National Office 
9 East 40th Street International Magazine Building 
CHICAGO DETROIT ROCHESTER BOSTON 
Hearst Building General Motors Building Temple Building 5 Winthrop Square 
PHILADELPHIA PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bullding H. H. Corger, 5 Third Street, San Francisee 
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QELATIVITY 


A Merchandising 1; 
















If you don’t think so, con- 
sider for a moment—success 
—profit—gain—your propor- 
tion, all are relative. To ( 
make an increase in any one 
of those factors today calls 
for the close and careful ap- 


plication of detailed market R 
knowledge to localized sales 

problems. = 
The national picture is inter- 5 Winthr 
esting as always, but rela- B 
tively greater profit accrues ; 


if the utmost is gotten out 
of each localized campaign. 
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The Boone Man can be of 
great help to you in that 
latter connection in each of 
his ten great markets. Be- 
cause he comes to you with 
a wealth of market data and 
yet is sympathetic to your 
particular situation you can 
expect tangible assistance 
from a discussion of your 
problems with him. 


ing Ty 






CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO - IM . Bla DETROIT 
ania . nternational Magazine + General " 
— = 57th Street at 8th Avenue mre aya 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square hidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 
New York Journal ing Chie: American 
Boston American Even: Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Washi Times 
Syracuse Journal Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 
Boston Advertiser unda Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union S y Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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Opportunities for Advertising as 
Seen by Washington Officials 


They Review Advertising’s Achievements and Outline New Paths— 
G. T. Hodges Succeeds C. C. Younggreen as President of 
Advertising Federation of America 


WO members of the Presi- 

dent’s Cabinet, three Senators, 
two members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and a number of ex- 
ecutives from various Government 
bureaus addressed the sessions last 
week at Washington of the con- 
vention of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. The tharengh- 
ness with which they 
discussed the use of 
advertising, commer- 
cially, politically and 
educationally, caused 
delegates to com- 
ment on the high de- 
gree of advertising- 
mindedness of off- 
cial Washington. 

Here are some of 
the things which, in 
the opinion of these 
leaders in Govern- 
ment, advertising can 
and should do 

Strengthen the ef- 
forts to find markets 
for the products of 
mass production. 
This should be done 
not only to maintain 
the payment of high 
wages to industry, but also to in- 
sure the payment of such wages 
all the year round. High wages 
fail to achieve their purpose if 
workers are employed on a part- 
time basis. 

Undertake measures to eliminate 
the illiteracy which exists among 
ten to fifteen millions of people in 
the United States, thus enabling 
thesé people to be receptive to ad- 
vertising messages. 

Eliminate waste in order that 
goods may be advertised more eco- 
nomically, and relieve advertising 
from censure on that part of the 
public which may think that ad- 
vertising places an unnecessary ex- 


pense on the cost of distribution. 
_ Develop an intelligent concep- 
tion of such important movements 
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as are represented by the treaty 
pact resulting from the London 
naval disarmament. 

Undertake, through educational 
copy, to do more effectively and 
more economically what is being 
attempted by huge expenditures in 
the work of enforcing the Volstead 
Act. 

Play a more im- 
portant part in the 
campaigns of candi- 
—_ for political 


office. 

While the Gov- 
ernment was well 
represented and the 
program brought a 
number of leaders in 
political life before 
the delegates, these 
speakers were but a 
small minority of the 
more than 150 speak- 
ers who addressed 
the sessions. There 
were no instances re- 
ported of any 
speaker failing to be 
present. In the case 
of James J. Davis 
Secretary of Labor, 
this honored guest took a train 
from his home in Pennsylvania at 
six in the morning to be present 
at the convention at noon, his mind 
still occupied with the election re- 
turns from the primaries of the 
day before which, when final re- 
turns came in, gave him the candi- 
dacy for Senator. 

It was Secretary Davis who 
stressed the importance of adver- 
tisers maintaining markets so that 
the vast army of labor might con- 
tinue to be customers of ised 
goods. “We have eapatenet our- 
selves to speaking of management 
and production,” he said, “as if 
they alone account for the up- 
building of our economic structure. 
It is only now that we realize the 
importance of salesmanship and 


Hodges 
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our vast dependence upon it.” 
If we are to dispose of our mass 
production, he continued, there 
must be maximum employment. 
High wages are well in their way 
but not if men are hired only part 
of the year. The secret to con- 
tinuous employment, he pointed out, 
is nothing more than a careful ad- 
justment through the working year 
and the putting forth of every ef- 
fort to stabilize demand. Secre- 
tary Davis ex- 
pressed the hope 
that every ele- 
ment in the 
country would 
seize upon: ad- 
vertising in 
spreading a cur- 
rent of energy 
that will quicken 
every nerve in 
our vast busi- 
ness body. 
Advertising 
received both 
censure and 
commendation 





G. H. Corey 
from Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 


retary of the Interior. His intro- 
ductory remarks dwelt on the need 
for a full understanding of psy- 
chology in order that waste in 
advertising might be reduced. 
Advertisers must realize the waste- 
fulness of their present methods, 
it was stated, wasteful because they 
do not as yet know the wisest and 
best ways to attack the mind. 

Secretary Wilbur lodged another 
criticism when he said: “You are 
doing some things in the process 
of cultivating the sale of goods 
that are not in harmony with the 
beauty of our country. You ought 
to be able to discover methods to 
attract attention without blatant 
methods of doing it. I say that 
definitely to you because I think 
there is a little clean-up due in 
this field of advertising. You have 
got to face the music. You haven't 
done the right thing by this coun- 
try in many ways and this country 
feels that you can do it if you 
want to.” 

He then urged that advertising 
consider plans for combating illit- 
eracy, declaring that the millions 
who can’t read or write are blind 
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spots. “What,” he asked, “if you 
could get that ten or fifteen mil- 
lions of people to want the things 
that the American merchant has 
to sell if they were able to read 
your advertisements? [Isn't it 
worth while for those interested in 
developing markets to try to de- 
velop that market of 15,000,000 
people right here in our own coun- 
try that have wants that could be 
developed if they could read what 
those wants are?” 

What is news and what is adver- 
tising, a question that rocks back 
and forth between advertiser and 
publisher, also is the subject of an 
interchange of opinion between 
publisher and political candidate. 
Representative Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, publisher of the Rock- 
ford, Ill, Republic, stated that it 
was the publishers of little news- 
papers who set her straight on the 
distinction between free publicity 
and paid advertising. A _ political 
campaign, she said, partakes largely 
of the character of advertising and 
the wise candidate makes full use 
of the advantages which it offers. 
Six per cent of the total amount 
spent during Mrs. McCormick’s 
récent primary campaign, she said, 
was'spent in paid newspaper space. 

The-question of labor and its re- 
lation'to advertising again came up 
for discussion at a general session 
in a speech by Malcolm Muir, 
president, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company. If advertising can 
build up markets for new prod- 
ucts and new services, he said, it 
can also be invoked to anticipate the 
forward step of labor-saving mech- 
anization and to ameloriate the lag 
between the machine and the mar- 
ket, through comprehensive plan- 
ning. There is one serious obstacle 
which hinders work in this direc- 
tion, a lack of knowledge of em- 
ployment conditions on which to 
base such pians. Full and accurate 
facts and forecasts are needed, Mr. 
Muir said, and he urged that a 
courageous demand be made upon 
the Government to face the situa- 
tion and provide the knowledge of 
employment conditions that must 
be the basis of a cure. 

Two of the general sessions 
started with luncheons, an idea 
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Mb ceorine appraisal standards 
won't fit newspaper facts 


Mass-and-class methods of appraising the value of adver- 
tising space are all very well in the field where they origi- 
nated. It would be unusual, to say the least, to find The 
Spur and True Story side by side on a living room table. 


Each’ of these magazines is built to the implied specifica- 


tions of a certain strata of society. 


Metropolitan newspapers of large circulation, on the con- 
trary, are built to meet the requirements of all social levels. 
The more closely they conform to that formula the greater 
their circulations. Only in a newspaper of extremely limited 
circulation is it possible to find a preponderance of “class” 
readers or of the other extreme. 


When newspaper circulations mount into the hundreds of 
thousands there cannot possibly be any marked difference 
between them other than number. In Chicago’s evening 
field the Chicago Evening American leads with 569,167 
circulation (A. B.C. Report, 6 months ending March 31, 
1930), and the next paper follows with 458,223. The dif- 
ference between those two figures is the only important 
difference to advertisers. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


A good newspaper now in its NINTH YEAR of cir- 
culation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 





National Representatives: Rodney E, Boone Organization 
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which was successful in getting 
large attendance. The high spot 
of the convention was the annual 
banquet which, in the opinion of 
veteran convention goers, was the 
brightest and largest in the history 
of organized advertising. Mr. 
Younggreen was chairman and 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, and chairman 
of the association, presided. Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison revealed a keen 
sense of adver- 
tising appeal in 
his burlesque, “I 
Seen Your Ad- 
vertisement,” 
and Louis Wi- 
ley, business 
manager of the 
New York 
Times, as the 
last speaker, de- 
livered one of 
his inimitable 
summaries, pre- 
pared on the 
spot with am- 
munition from the remarks of the 
previous speakers. 

When the delegates were not 
gathered in general sessions, they 
were in regular attendance at some 
one of the more than twenty de- 
partmental group meetings, or on 
their way from one meeting: place 
to another. Here again official 
Washington participated. Senator 
Capper addressed the gathering of 
farm paper publishers, presided 
over by Fred Bohen, president, 
Meredith Publishing Company. 
Ambassador Davila of Chile and 
Ambassador von Prittwitz of Ger- 
many participated in a conference 
on international trade. ; 

To Homer J. Buckley, president, 
National Council of Business Mail 
Users, there fell, perhaps, a topic 
which is most timely as it concerns 
advertisers and the Government. 
He discussed the progress of the 
bills now before Congress which 
would provide a charge for post 
office directory service. He urged 
the delegates attending a session of 
direct mail advertisers to use every 
means at their command to com- 
bat passage of this bill. “A strict 
application” (of this bill), he de- 
clared, “will penalize direct mail. to 





W. R. Ewald 
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the extent of practically wiping 
out your business.” 

Broadcast advertising was dis- 
cussed from a number of angles in 
two sessions which were presided 
over by Martin P. Rice, manager 
of broadcasting and director of 
publicity and advertising, Genera! 
Electric Company. Two sessions 
also were devoted to a considera- 
tion of the problems of country, 
newspapers. Earle L. Townsend 
of The Spur, was chairman of th: 
magazine departmental. 

Some of the proceedings of thes« 
group meetings were reported in 
Printers’ INK of last week, and 
the activities of others are reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

At the meeting of the American 
Community Advertising Associa- 
tion, Charles F. Hatfield was re- 
elected president and Don E 
Mowry, secretary. 

Echoes of the Denver conven- 
tion of three years ago when Mr. 
Younggreen’s supporters lost their 
fight for his election as president, 
were heard at the business meet- 
ing, last week, of the association. 
At Denver one of the most active 
opponents to Mr. Younggreen was 
the Detroit club and, recalling its 
attitude, W. R. Ewald voiced both 
an apology and a commendation. 
The administration of the last two 
years, it was stated, more than ful- 
filled every expectancy and the ap- 
preciation of members of the asso- 
ciation was expressed in a resolu- 
tion which paid tribute to the ef- 
fort put forth on behalf of the as- 
sociation. 

George B. Latham, of the Dallas 
club, asked what provisions could 
be made to assure representation 
‘on the board of directors for the 
South and West. He thought that 
every district should have repre- 
sentation. President Younggreen 
explained that this is one of the 
matters which the board has in 
mind and that plans for represen- 
tation, probably through an ad- 
visory council, were under con- 
sideration. 

Walter A. Strong, who con- 
tinues as chairman of the board of 
governors, stated that the readjust- 
ment period of the association is 
past. He said that the Federation 
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Nobody 
Knows 


“Doing business with- 
out advertising,” says 
some one or other, “‘is 
like winking at a girl in 
the dark. You know 
what you are doing, 
but nobody else does!”’ 


When you want people 
to know what you are 
doing, printed adver- 
tising is a big factor. 
And this should be in 
keeping with the qual- 
ity of your product. 


Let’s talk about it Charle 4s 
{ Francis 
Press 


3500 461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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ss LL the factors that make sales campaigns profitable are 
/ in abundant evidence in the 68-mile Oklahoma City 


Market. Not just a mere handful of factors, but (1) Ge 
literally dozens of them. 4 Sales and advertising 
managers who select markets that are on the upward trend 
invariably find the Oklahoma City area one of the choicest in 
America. Here, in a 26-county, 75-town market, bound to- (2) Bu 
gether by transcontinental railroads, paved and improved 
highways, bus, truck and interurban transportation, it's “one 
for all, all for one”, and interest centers in Oklahoma City 
. - retail and wholesale distributing center of this sales area 
of a million persons. A The Oklahoma City Market can be 
covered at one low cost, and with single effectiveness, by the 
Oklahoman and Times. Forty-five per cent of the urban (3) Ne 
population are subscribers. And they receive their papers on 
the day of publication through the Oklahoman and Times’ 
$168,000 bus and truck delivery system. Use all other 18 
dailies published in the same area, including the third 
Oklahoma City newspaper, and you fall 26,885 short of (4) © 
the Oklahoman and Times circulation. For a bonus, the 
Oklahoman and Times give you an additional 39,962 
outside the market, but in Oklahoma. A Sales campaigns 
in the Oklahoma City Market should start and end with the 
Oklahoman and Times, if 1930 economy in advertising is to 
beenforred. AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





Covered thoroughly 
and alone by 
these two Newspapers 
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Asove AVERAGE 
PROSPERITY MAKES IT 
EASY TO GET MAXIMUM [| 





























OKLAHOMA CITY MARKET 








Four potent criteria lift Oklahoma City 
table are prosperity high above the average: 


oma City 
(1) General business 


i 

el val Oklahoma City and surrounding area continues 

vertising to occupy a white spot on the Nation's Business 

rd trend map. Retail sales in 1929: $160,000,000, an 

cicest le increase of $10,000,000 over 1928. 

und te B(2) Building Permits 

nproved May was the thirty-third consecutive month in 

ts “one which Oklahoma City building permits totalled 

‘ $1,000,000 or over. She ranked eighteenth in 

ma City 1929 ($24,418,295) among all American cities; 

es crec more than the individual totals for 27 states; 
ean be 24% of all permits issued in the 20 principal 
ie cities in the Tenth Federal Reserve district. 

. By the 


urbon (3) New Firms and Population 








pers ca Three hundred and sixty-one new industries and 
é businesses came to Oklahoma City in 1929, com- 

Times’ pared with 330 in 1928. Present population 

ther 18 around 200,000, with a Chamber of C ce 

, estimate of 2,000 newcomers monthly. 

» third 

ort of 8 (4) Oil Development 

is, the Oklahoma City has the greatest high gravity oil 

39,962 field in the world, with a potential value of a 
4 billion dollars. Today's payroll: 8,000 persons 

paigns with $15,000,000 yearly. May 21 figures: 243 

th the producing wells, 13 gas wells, 309 drilling wells. 
is to Cost $155,000 each to drill, or a total drilling 

4 4 investment of $70,625,000. 

\AA 







THE DAILY @KLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOC MAN 


Chota Special Advertising Agency - Mew Nort Change Detront Atinnia kansas (ity Dalias San francisco 






LOW-COST RETURNS INTHE © 
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Editorial BREADTH alone 
Doesn't Make a Magazine 


But, BREADTH is one 
reason for the success 
of NATION’S BUSINESS 


Founded to interpret every business 
to every other and government and 
business to each other, Nation's 
Business draws on authorities in 
many fields for its articles. 


For instance « « « 


Contributors to the May issue in- 
clude a French economist, a univer- 
sity professor, a small town editor, 
an advertising executive, a steel 
building manufacturer, a trade asso- 
ciation director, an air transport 
president, a United States senator 
and a dozen professional writing 
men who speak with authority on 
a dozen subjects. 


Definite evidence of the breadth of 
editorial interest. 


NATION'S BUSINESS + Washington » DC 
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represents an opportunity to serve 
advertising. “It was my own per- 
sonal conviction two years ago, 
that the organization was dead on 
its feet,” he confided. “What has 
since been accomplished is best il- 
lustrated in the effective convention 
just drawing to a close. Because 
of this demonstration,” he said, “I 
would like to have recorded that 
the board of directors will go 
about its work with greater in- 
spiration and a 
greater convic- 
tion of the value 
of the organiza- 
tion.” He fur- 
ther stated that 
both the re- 
search and ad- 
ministrative di- 
visions of the 
© Federation are 

mes drawing to- 

Sa gether with one 
; Me purpose, that of 

commanding the 
respect of the 
public through 
the medium of a body ego 
all organized advertising, a 
which, when it speaks, will poe 
with the voice of authority. 

There was strong sentiment for 
the continuance in office of Mr. 
Younggreen but, as he announced, 
he felt that two terms were enough 
honor for any individual to receive 
from the Federation. Though he 
would not again be its head, as a 
member of the board he promised 
to continue an active worker in the 
interests of organized advertising. 

New members to the board were 
elected as forecast in the prelimi- 
nary report which appeared in 
Printers’ In« last week. The 
board met, following the business 
meeting, and chose as Mr. Young- 
green’s successor, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, of the executive board of 
the New York Sun and the Mun- 
sey Publications. He is well known 
to members of the Federation 
through his services, more particu- 
larly as program chairman at the 
Berlin convention last year, and as 
general chairman of the conven- 
tion just closed. 

George H. Corey, of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company and 
president of the National Indus- 


Jeannette Carroll 
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trial Advertisers Association, was 
elected chairman of the committee 
on Departmental Activities, for- 
merly the Advertising Commission. 
He succeeds P. F. O'Keefe, of 
Boston, who was elected a Federa- 
tion director. 

William R. Ewald, of Campbell- 
fwald Company, Detroit, was 
elected chairman of the committee 
on Club Management, formerly the 
Board of Club Presidents. Both 
Mr. Corey and Mr. Ewald auto- 
matically became vice-presidents 
of the Federation. 

A third vice-presidency was 
created by constitutional amend- 
ment and this office is now occu- 
pied by Jeannette Carroll, of the 
Providence club, who was elected 
chairman of the committee on 
Women’s Club Management, for- 
merly the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

Joseph H. Appel, of John Wana- 
maker, New York, was re-elected 
treasurer. T. F. Driscoll, adver- 
tising manager, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, was elected secre- 
tary, succeeding W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, Chicago. The new president 
and secretary take office thirty days 
after adjournment of the conven- 
tion. 





A Congressional Slant 
on Utility Advertising 





Continuous agitation by political 
demagogues and journalistic self- 
appointed saviors, activities which 
harass the public utilities, can be 
shown up for what they are, if the 
utilities champion their cause by 
intelligent use of advertising. This 
is the advice of Congressman 
Charles A. Eaton, of New Jersey. 

His topic was, “What the Public 
Wants to Know.” To give such 
knowledge, he suggested that utili- 
ties tell the public about the place 
which they occupy in the scheme 
of life, about costs, describe what 
lies back of research and manage- 
ment, and set forth the reasons for 
consolidations when these take 
place. 

“The public also ought to know 
why the utility usually is a mo- 
nopoly and ought to be,” Mr, 
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Eaton declared. “The public ought 
to know what its public utilities 
are, how they came to be what 
they are, how they are carried on, 
what their relation to Government 
and the consumer is, and the why 
and wherefore of costs and 
charges.” . 

“Why don’t utilities advertise 
more extensively than they do?” 
In asking this question, Edwin S. 
Friendly, business manager of the 
New York Sun, 
ventured to in- 
quire if the 
reason is be- 
cause in many 
instances the 
utilities have a 
monopoly in the 
different sec- 
tions they serve. 
Or is it, he 
questioned fur- 
ther, because 
utilities do not 
understand or 
fully appreciate 
the value of ad- 
vertising as a selling force or a 
good-will builder? 

Another representative of the 
Government who addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association, was 
Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. If 
the utilities wish intensively to 
cultivate the market for labor- 
saving devices, she believes, they 
will have to help women to find 
work so that they may have money 
with which to buy. 

Women in homes with average 
incomes, declared Dr. Stanley, in 
order to avail themselves of labor- 
saving devices, must find some way 
of increasing that income. Conse- 
quently if the industry wants to 
have its products purchased and 
used, it will have to find part-time 
jobs for the leisure moments, made 
possible by less labor in the home, 
to get money to buy more labor- 
saving devices. 

Dr. Stanley also expressed the 
opinion that research too often is 
done by engineers with a purely 
technical viewpoint, while not suffi- 
cient research is carried on to find 





I. M. Tuteur 
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out if new and proposed ap- 
pliances do the work which the 
housewife wants done. If research 
is approached from the needs of 
the housewife rather than from 
mechanical inventiveness, its re- 
sults are more likely to be success- 
ful in filling the need of the mo- 
ment instead of having to educate 
consumers to a need created for a 
product. 

Irving M. Tuteur, vice-president 
of the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent. R. S. McCarty, Philadelphia 
Company, Pittsburgh, R. E. Haas, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, New York, and E. Frank 
Gardiner, Midland United Com- 
pany, Chicago, were elected vice- 
presidents. 

J. R. Pershall, Public Service 
Company of Northern IIlinois, was 
elected secretary, and Howard F. 
Weeks, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, New York, treasurer. 


Women Hear About 
Women and Money 








More than 51 per cent of the 
millionaires of the United States 
are women, members of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the World were told at 
their annual meeting. This and 
other statistical facts were recited 
to show how important is the place 
occupied by women in the handling 
of money. . 

For example, it was stated, 70 
per cent of estates left by men are 
left to women and 64 per cent of 
estates left by women are willed to 
women. The speaker, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney, editor of the 
magazine section of the New York 
Herald Tribune, gave as one rea- 
son for this high percentage, the 
fact that men want to provide for 
wives and daughters, frequently 
having provided for sons by put- 
ting them into business. 

More and more, she said, men of 
great wealth are training their 
wives to handle their estates. A 
recent incident mentioned con- 
cerned the late Nicholas F. Brady 
who left the bulk of his fortune to 
his wife without even advising her 
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N the afternoon 

of Saturday, May 
17th, a squad of re- 
porters for The Free 
Press led Detroit po- 
lice on a smash-u 
raid of the Fourt 
City’s downtown 
gambling joints. 


q 


ERE one might 

ask just why it 
was necessary for 
7 men to lead 
a raiding squad. But 
that is the point and 
the whole point‘ of 
this story. 


€ 


OR weeks The 

Free Press had 
been printing edi- 
torial and pictorial 
evidence of the exist- 
ence of wide open 
black jack, stuss, rou- 
lette and “bookie” 


games going on within 


The BD 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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a few blocks of the 
Detroit City Hall. 
Doubting the evi- 
dence, but willing to 
be shown, the Police 
Commissioner sug- 
gested that if Free 
Press men would lead 
the way, his men 
would do the rest. 
The “rest” resulted 
in the smash-up of a 
score of gambling 
joints and the arrest 
of nearly three hun- 
dred men. 


q 


UST a little edi- 

torial enterprise 
that keeps readers in- 
tensely interested in 
a good newspaper and 
sdeuttiiien just that 
much more effective. 







CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives - 


Detroit San Francisco 
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what she was to do with it. He 
was satisfied that he had trained 
her to understand the responsibili- 
ties of wealth. 

Mrs. Meloney also recited the 
results of a case study by Rogers 
Peet & Company which recorded 
every sale of men’s suits for a 
month. It was found that 91 per 
cent of the sales were made to 
women or to men who were ac- 
companied by women who told the 
men what to buy. The new vogue 
of colored underwear for men, she 


said, is aimed directly at the 
woman buyer. ‘> 
Women read the advertising 


pages of their newspapers very 
much in the same spirit as men 
read the financial pages, Mrs. Me- 
loney said, for bargain news is 
financial news to women. Copy 
writers have found, it was stated, 
that to catch and hold the ears and 
eyes of women, they have to put 
humor into their advertising mes- 
sage. 

Mr. Younggreen described the 
important part which women take 
in the activities of organized ad- 
vertising. His presence was seized 
upon by Mrs. Meloney to illustrate 
a point. Advertisers make a mis- 
take in thinking that women like 
men typified by illustrations of the 
“collar” man; Mr. Younggreen 
looks very unlike such illustrations 
and, she said, it was illustrations 
of men like him that would prove 
popular with women readers. 

The status of the women’s group 
under the new _ constitutional 
changes of the A. F. A. were ex- 
plained by Mrs. Bernice Black- 
wood, executive secretary of the 
Advertising Specialty Association, 
Chicago, and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the A. F. A. 
Miss Bernice Ormerod, president 
of the League of Advertising Wo- 
men, New York, discussed changes 
within the women’s federation. 
The most important factors in these 
changes is the recognition accorded 
women through provision that a 
woman shall be a vice-president of 
the A. F. A. and that the women’s 
federation becomes the women’s 
committee on Club Management. 

Miss Jeannette Carroll, of the 
Providence club, was elected chair- 
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man of the committee, succeeding 
Florence M. Dart, of the Philadel 
phia club. Miss Carroll, under the 
new constitutional provisions, auto- 
matically becomes a vice-president 
of the A. F. A. 

Miss Helen Bauldof, sales man- 
ager of the Robert A. Johnston 
Company, Milwaukee, and presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee club, was 
elected vice-chairman. 





Discuss 
Needs of Foreign 
Advertisers 





How export markets are used to 
draw up the slack of overproduc- 
tion in the domestic market, was 
described in an experience related 
by Frederick H. Payne, Assistant 
Secretary of War, who until his 
appointment was president of the 
Greenfield Tap & Dye Corpora- 
tion. This company, he said, dis- 
tributes 20 per cent of its produc- 
tion through foreign trade chan- 
nels. 

Domestic markets are depended 
upon to keep the plants busy nine 
months of the year. Through 
building up foreign outlets, a mar- 
ket has been found for production 
which keeps the plants occupied 
for two and four-tenths months, 
thus taking up the major slack in 
a business equipped to run twelve 
months. 

Colonel Payne was introduced as 
a man who has carried a sales- 
man’s brief case all over the world, 
thereby qualified to recommend to 
the conference on _ international 
trade, before which he spoke, the 
necessity of creating a sound and 
permanent export sales and adver- 
tising organization as a solution to 
distributing surplus production 
and, at the same time, providing a 
means of continuous employment 
for factory personnel. 

The conference was presided 
over by C. K. Woodbridge, chair- 
man of the provisional council, 
International Advertising Associa- 


tion. “We are feeling our way as 
an international association,” he 
said, “to see if there are common 


problems facing our members, to 
see if all the associations in other 
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In Jacksonville, building construction 
proceeds at the rate of $10,000 a day; 
new residence, remodeling, new office 
and factory buildings. 


In Florida, real estate sales totaled 
$31,170,583 during the current tourist 
season; for hotels, apartments, resi- 
dences and industrial construction. 


Alluring markets during the coming six 
months. Quantities of supplies, mate- 
rials, furnishings. What an opportunity 
to supplement and stimulate dealer ad- 
vertising, with your national copy in 


“Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” 























Che Florida Times-Union 
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Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Ine. 


New York... Chicago... Philadelphia .. . Los Angeles. . . San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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COMMODITY PRICES— 
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CounTER to the current of marketing 
costs, the News milline of 1920 at $2.00 
has dropped down and down to slightly 
below $1.25 in 1930... and gone up in 
value every year. Today, News circulation 
affords majority coverage of the New York 
market, in one unit, at one time—at the 
lowest cost. And the News small page, 
which trebles the visibility and attention 
value of white space, is still offered without 
premium and at less than average circula- 
tion costs... This year of all years, in this 
market, consider the News—for greater 
volume at lower cost! Exception to the rule 
and contrary to custom—the cheapest is the 
BEST! 


THEM NEWS 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


News Building, 220 East 42d St., New York 
Kohi Building, San Francisco +4 Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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A DECADE OF DESCENT 
IN ADVERTISING COSTS 1920-?2.00 
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countries may not pool their ex- 
periences with these problems so 
as to give the advertisers in each 
country a better play for their 
dollars.” 

William F. Earls, advertising di- 
rector, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, outlined some fundamental 
issues which must be cleared up in 
order that advertising might pro- 
ceed to become as effective in other 
countries as it is dependable and 
productive in the United States. 
He recommended the establishment 
of an international bureau of audit 
circulations, to. operate similar to 
the methods used in the United 
States. He also urged close adher- 
ence to  truth-in-advertising by 
American advertisers in their ac- 
tivities abroad. 

Herbert S. Houston, declaring 
that international peace is the most 
essential factor in the growth of 
world trade, urged that govern- 
ments take a leaf from the book 
of business. Any nation trans- 
gressing peace, he said, should be 
outlawed as business outlaws those 
of its members who are guilty of 
unethical practices. 

As people are educated to think 
and act the same, said Allen H. 
Seeds, Jr., of Jordan Advertising 
Abroad, Inc., international adver- 
tising creates the same response 
for goods. In his opinion foreign 
advertising is only an extension of 
what is being done within our own 
borders, due provision being al- 
lowed for the differences in cus- 
tom and thought that are peculiar 
to each market. 





A Lesson from the 
Golf Links 


A golfer, if seen going over a 
course and playing with one hand, 
would be looked upon as crazy. 
Yet this same golfer may, in his 
business, work on the same prin- 
ciple without undue attention be- 
ing given him. His error in the 
one instance is obvious. Why he 





is wrong in the second was ex- 
plained at a session of general ad- 
vertisers which was presided over 
by Bernard Lichtenberg, president, 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 
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oe golfing simile was used by 

W. Wachtel, manager, general 
pore department, Loose-Wiles Bis 
cuit Company, to illustrate th: 
necessity for co-ordination between 
advertising and selling through co- 
ordination of these activities under 
a marketing director, some one 
who understands both these phases 
of business. Personal selling was 
referred to as the right arm of 
business and mass selling as the 
left arm, both controlled by the 
same brain. Sometimes they ar: 
used independently in the plug 
ging to make par ; whereas, if goli- 
ing technique was recognized, the ey 
would be co-ordinated and used 
together. 

Advertising and selling must 
function together, Mr. Wachtel 
said, to accomplish one purpose, 
namely, the reduction of resistance 
to distribution. In too many in 
stances the advertising department 
functions away from sales control, 
whereas the sales manager has to 
learn something about advertising 
and the advertising manager some- 
thing about selling if they are to 
work together. 





Verree & Conklin Appoint 
F. J. Reilly on Coast 


Frank J. Reilly, formerly with th: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard Union and 
at one time with the San Francisco 
Examiner, has been po nted manager 
of the Pacific Coast offices of Verree & 
Conklin, Inc., publishers’ representative 
Mr. Reilly takes the place of Slayton 

La Due, recently appointed Pacifi 
Coast representative of the Hearst 
Morning newspapers. 


J. F. Bush, Jr., 
Soap 
J. F. Bush, Jr., vice-president and 
one of the founders of Hughes, Wolff & 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., advertising 
agency, has been made vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Puritan Soap 
Company, of that city. He will retain 
his stock interest in the Hughes, Wolff 
agency and will. continue as an officer 
and director of .both companies. 





with Puritan 





F. A. Emmons, Vice-President, 
Foote Brothers 


Francis A. Emmons, sales manager of 
Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising of the gear division sales. He 
started with the company in 1924 as 
advertising manager and was made sales 
manager in 1926, 
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Inland Press Discusses Rate and 


Publicity Problems 


Publishers Scrutinize Rate Differential and Other Matters of Newspaper 
Space Efficiency 


UBLISHERS of the Inland 

Daily Press Association, meeting 
at Chicago last week, subjected 
ewspaper advertising to a thor- 

ugh scrutiny and decided there 
xists an immediate responsibility 
for improvement of the newspaper 
as a national advertising medium. 
\ committee was set up to deal 
with the situation, and while no 
definite assignment of matters for 
investigation was made, it was un- 
lerstood that this group is to oper- 
ate with special reference to the 
local-national rate differential and 
forced circulation. John Benson, 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, dis- 
cussed the rate situation from the 
agency viewpoint. 

lhe usual convention procedure 
of disposing of problems by pass- 
ing resolutions about them was de- 
parted from in handling the chain- 
store publicity question. Upon the 
initiative of J. N. Stonebraker, co- 
publisher of the Webster City, 
lowa, Freeman-Journal, the mat- 
ter was taken directly to execu- 
tives of the National Chain Store 
Association, the facts on both sides 
being taken into consideration 
across the conference table. 

Mr. Stonebraker, in presenting 
his report, announced that at a con- 
ference with five leading chain ex- 
ecutives the National Chain Store 
\ssociation had agreed to elimi- 
nate “all clip sheets and free pub- 
licity matter formerly mailed to 
newspapers.” This, it is believed, 
will result in the individual chain 
organizations doing likewise in the 
near future. National institutional 
advertising could not be used, how- 
ever, it was felt, until a greater 
percentage of the country’s chains 
are enrolled in the organization. 
But pending that time, institutional 
advertising by individual members 
will be advocated. 

The sentiment on the advertis- 
ing rate situation seemed to have 
been brought to a head by the re- 
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cent resolution of the Association 
of National Advertisers declaring 
“there is no basis for a differential 
between national and local news- 
paper rates.” In presenting his re- 
port on the rate subject, Nelson P. 
Poynter, of the Kokomo, Ind., Dis- 
patch, called attention to this ex- 
pression and other indications of 
dissatisfied sentiment. 

He pointed out, however, that the 
responsibility rests not entirely 
with the publishers. Advertisers, 
he declared, must provide for a 
greater degree of sales co-ordina- 
tion; the agencies must get right 
on their complex schedules, the 
often unreasonable demands for re- 
runs and the “increasing demand 
for what the agencies humorously 
call service.” 

President E. L. Harris appointed 
the following to the committee on 
advertising, authorized by vote of 
the meeting: Fred Schilplin, St. 
Cloud, Minn., Times; Verne 
Joy, Centralia, Iil., Sentinel; A. M. 
Snook, Aurora, Ill, Beacon; E. P. 
Alder, Davenport, Iowa, Times; 
and Mr. Poytner. 

At the close of Mr. Benson's re- 


marks, T. O. Huckle, Cadillac, 
Mich., News, asked him if the 
agencies would consider confer- 


ences on the question of agency 
publicity departments, since the 
publishers were willing to take up 
the rate situation with them. Mr. 
Benson agreed that it is a delicate 
spot in agency-publisher relations 
and welcomed mutual consideration 
of the subject at any time. 

Mr. Stonebraker’s committee, 
originally established to investigate 
chain-store publicity, was directed 
to continue as a standing committee 
on all matters of free publicity. In 
view of the progress made in the 
chain-store instance by simply pre- 
senting the fact that free publicity 
is an unecofiomic means of distrib- 
uting information, it was felt that 
here at last is a potential solution 
to the whole publicity problem. 








Service Stations and a Distributor 
Join in Campaign 
Coast Distributors of Shell Company Are Emphasizing Uniform Services 


CO-OPERATIVE 
ing campaign is now under 
way on the Pacific Coast featuring 
the service stations of the Van 


advertis- 


Fleet-Durkee system, distributor 
in that territory of the products 
of the Shell Company. This cam- 
paign, which will continue over a 
period of seven months, 


key of the advertising copy is the 
availability of uniform service and 
uniform high quality of products 
throughout a chain of service sta- 
tions located along the principal 
Western highways from the Mexi- 
can border to the Canadian line. 
The fact that each station operator 





is being financed jointly 


by the men who operate [J 


VANFLEET- INC 


the stations, all of 
whom have financial in- 
terests in their plants, 
and by Van Fleet-Dur- 
kee, Inc., operator of 
the system of service 
stations bearing the 
Van Fleet-Durkee name. 
All of the more than 
650 stations of the sys- 
tem are participating in 





COURTESY 


service 


smilingly and intelligently 


the campaign, subscrib- given each customer 

ing toward its cost a YOUR CONVENIENCE means everything 

sum proportioned to the te V. AD. station sttendants. Each litte item 
. the cleaning of « windshveld, the sttaching 


gallonage of their sales. 

The Shell Company, 
whose products the sta- 
tions distribute, is not a 
participant in this ad- 
vertising, which is a di- 
rect effort on the part 
of the men who sell the 
gasoline and oil to 
develop their own 
business. 

More than 120 news- Rh 


ob the ake th disina of 
of the ges 





te pres. 
sure, the wiping of  redietor top 1 counted 
Didi Dine 
ice in «friendly, smiling way, V. & D. trained 
service men from Mexico to Conede will re- 
heve your mind of motoring responsibilities, 
“ORGANIZED RESPONSIBILITY” 
THE V. 4D. SLOGAN 








HUNDREDS OF 
STATIONS «. - FROM 
MEXICO TO CANADA 





SHELL GASOLINE AND 
SHELL MOTOR ONS 
n 7! .. BALLOU AND WRIGHT 

| ACCESSORIES. . 





papers are on the sched- 


ule of the campaign. The Uniform Courtesy of the V. & D. Stations Is 


In the metropolitan cen- 
ters, forty-four-inch 
space is being used; in the smaller 
communities single-column, four- 
teen-inch advertisements are being 
run. The schedule includes every 
city or town where there is a “V 
& D” station, from Mexico to 
Canada. 

The idea behind the campaign, 
those in charge of this advertising 
explain, is an application to the re- 
tail gasoline and lubricating oil 
business of the same principles of 
merchandising that have been 
found effective in other lines. The 





Stressed in This Advertisement 


is directly interested in the busi- 
ness he conducts is also em- 
phasized. 

In the first advertisement of the 
series, the executives of the chain, 
W. C. Van Fleet and W. P. Dur- 
kee, Jr., pledged their personal as- 
surance of the highest type of ser- 
vice to all patrons of the stations. 
The thoroughness, efficiency and 
courteous character of the service 
are kept well to the front in sub- 
sequent advertisements. Some of 
the advertisements are devoted to 
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| Hear That Beverly Hills 


Has a Prospective 
President!— 





Ou. YEAH? Well, Dame Rumor 
hath it that way, believe it or not. Furthermore, she goes a 
step further and boldly broadcasts the news nugget that his 
name is Rogers. Will Rogers, in fact. Ever hear of him? 
If you haven’t, you must have been doing a Rip Van Winkle, 
for this genial ex-cowboy breaks into more front pages than 
even Mussolini—and he chews more Beechnut than any- 
body in America! ¢ ¢ ¢ Beverly Hills, eh? Where's that? 
rll tell you, neighbor: it’s that beautiful spot next to Holly- 
wood which the census sleuths now find with a spectacular 
population increase of precisely 2485% since 1920! 
“Course we're used to record-smashing achievements out 
here in the great open-minded spaces. List to this: From 
all advance information, census gathered, it appears that 
Los Angeles proper is going to stack up with a population of 
1,300,000 and concentrated Southern California with 
2,575,000! « « @ File these figures in your cerebellum. 
And remember, too, that the undersigned advertising 
medium is conceded to be one of America’s great news- 
papers. ¢ ¢ ¢ P. S. Will would make a swell President. 
He has a sense of humor! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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developing specific features of the 
stations, much emphasis being laid 
upon their cleanliness. Many of 
them also mention the accessories 
and tires available. 

Separate advertisements are also 
being devoted to courtesy, the 
cleanliness and sanitary condition 
of the rest rooms of the stations, 
completeness of the “V & D” ser- 
vice, the high quality of the prod- 
ucts sold, the special training given 
the operators before they are al- 
lowed to take over a station and 
the fact that there is a distinct ad- 
vantage in entrusting one organ- 
ization with all the work of servic- 
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ing and supplying the automobile 
wherever it may be. 

In organizing the campaign, 
meetings of station operators were 
held in all principal Pacific Coast 
cities for explanation of the plan 
and for creating a co-operative idea 
among the men who actually sell 
the gas and oil. As an aid in 
keeping up a high standard service, 
the “V & D” agents were shown 
that by establishing their stations 
in the public favor and by teach- 
ing the motoring public to rely on 
“V & D” men wherever they hap 
pen to be, all stations would gain 
business and all operators benefit 


What Groucho Says 


Advertising Agents Aren’t the Only Ones Who Beef About Their Clients 


you say I’m always beefing 
about agency troubles? Well, 
I'll quit for a few minutes. Just 
been talking with a banker. He 
says banks are all right but their 
clients are dumb as cheese. Says 
their clients save when they ought 
to spend and spend when they 
ought to save. Says that they get 
cold feet and as a consequence 
breed a panic when they should 
take courage and plunge. 

Sat in on a manufacturers’ con- 
vention a week ago. Discovered 
that as advertisers are agency cli- 
ents, even so retailers are manu- 
facturers’ clients. How gently but 
firmly these manufacturers beefed 
about retailers. Discovered that 
retailers are just like Biddle, Chat- 
terton, Scatter and.all my bunch; 
don’t know what's good for them- 
selves. But, outwardly the re- 
tailer was being soothed, caressed, 
made love to. ’Fraid if anyone 
talked too plainly some retailers 
might hear themselves roasted and 
not like it. 

One old manufacturer started to 
tell about department stores— 
chapter, verse and name. He 
hardly got started when the chair- 
man rapped his gavel and said that 
the committee on resolutions had 
a report to make right away. He 
was sorry to interrupt Mr. Blink’s 
eloquent and timely speech—then 
a bunch took old man Blink away 
and told him he was right, of 
course, but he mustn't roast Mar- 





shall Field out loud. This bunch 
had to work hard on the old man 
but a bootlegger helped them out 
nobly, while the convention went 
on discussing the glorious future 
of the industry in more and more 
general terms. 

I wonder what golf pros say 
about the players they teach when 
they are in private confab with 
each other. Don’t dwell on that, 
though; it’s too horrible for a dub 
to think about. 

Preachers beef pretty well about 
their clients, too, when they do 
the real heart-to-heart, and it isn’t 
even funny the things dentists 
think about people who wait for 
a big hole in their teeth before 
they do anything about it. My 
electrician makes me feel like a 
bigger fool than I ever accused 
young Axton of being. 

What's all this shootin’ about ? 
Oh, nothing, I guess, but some- 
times I think that it would be in- 
teresting to jump the fence an? 
see how it looks from over there. 
So if anybody ever offers me an- 
other job with a big advertiser I'll 
be tempted to go over and get the 
view. But probably Boss would 
take me up to a high spot about 
that time and show me the glories 
of the World of Ads. Boss some- 
times wishes he didn’t have me. 
Sometimes I’ve been offered a good 
job. The -two things don’t ever 
seem to happen at once. 
GroucHo. 
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A Negative Slant 


The 1930 census sheds a 
new light on the advertis- 
ing situation in Central 
and Northern California, 
as it doubtless does else- : 
where. In San Francisco, 
for instance, the Sunday 
Examiner’s 141,781 city cir- 
culation fails to cover but 
1 in 20 of the 148,104 fam- 
ilies certified by the census. 
A frippery 5% is missed, 
and thet must be whittled 
down appreciably by that 
part of every population 
which reads no English. 
The remainder you'll never 
miss! 





















The Sunday Examiner's 9. Sean Fran- 
cisco coverage is merely a hlight ona 
circulation which encompasses better 
than every other home throughout the 
rich market of Central and Northern 
California. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
read by more than 20 Million People 
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ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 


Young & Rubicam, 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN inc. 



























J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





THESE eight representative Advertisingpriefly, t 
Agencies spent $822,676 in True Story during the firgAgencies 
six months of 1930—$244,781 or 42.4% more than igvives, Ww! 
the same period in 1929— $461,964 or 127% momptory is } 
than in the first half of 1928. pending 


past ten 
Presented in the usual statistical manner these sam 





f pxcellen 
acts are: a 
First Half First Half First Hal pdvertise 
of 1930 of 1929 of 1928 
Total “expenditure 6% of 
by above Agencies Earner | 
in True Story... $822,676 $577,895  $360,713{rueStoi 
Increase of 1930 over 1929 ..... $244,781—42.4% ~the Ta 
tand buy 
Increase of 1930 over 1928 ..... $461,964— 127°%@ng to pi 
ation sti 


The average expenditure of these eight Advertising 

Agencies in True Story during the first six months offrue St 
1930 was $102,859—in 1929 the average expendituré ecords | 
was $72,236—in 1928, $45,089. nonth. 


TRUE STORY - THE ONLY MAJOR MAGAZINE] SONS 
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Jhe HK: MCCANN COMPANY 


N-W-AYER & SON 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


LoRD & THOMAS AND LOGAN 


vertisingpbriefly, the reasons for this acceptance by Advertising 


iths o 
diture 


#\vencies are: A market of young Wage Earner house- 
igrives, whose reading habits are so simple that True 


tory is practically the only magazine they read. Their 
pending margin has more than doubled during the 


past ten years, making them 
excellent prospects for all 


ndvertised merchandise. 


o of these young Wage 


Earner housewives purchase 


the largest group of news- 


Btand buyers in history, accord- 


ng to publishers’ own circu- 
ation statements. 


rue Story is making new 
ecords for advertisers every 
nonth. Why not for you? 








THE GROWTH 
OF TRUE STORY 


19HO ESTIMATE 
BASED ON 8 MOS acTUAL ,% 
| | 


¢ 
a 


eg70t wwe & &@ Ue el 
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Leading jobbers in whole- 
sale centers between Buf- 
falo and Omaha and the 
Ohio River and Canada 
state that 68% of their 
business is rural. 















In the rural territory the 
farm woman dominates the 
retail buying. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE is the 
only magazine edited and 
published exclusively for 
the farm women of Amer- 
ica. 


THE 
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The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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A French Workman Studies 
American Industry 


A Machinist Gets Jobs Here to Learn Why Yankee Products Are 
Invading World 


By C. P. Russell 


DUBREUIL is a French 
* wage-worker, a machinist 
and tool-maker by trade, who has 
spent some time working in our 
factories and who has returned to 
France to write a book about in- 
dustrial progress in the United 
States which he calls by the En- 
glish title of “Standards.” 

Why —despite generally the 
higher wages, shorter hours, and 
superior conditions accorded to 
workers—is American industry 
able to ship manufactured goods 
abroad which, after surmounting 
all customs barriers, can frequently 
be sold at prices better than those 
of home manufactured products, 
and which are often of a superior 
quality and suitability? 

That is a question which is trou- 
bling the entire world, and espe- 
cially industrial Europe, which 
finds its markets more and more 
invaded by Yankee products. To 
find an answer, commissions of 
business men, industrial leaders, 
engineers and accountants from all 
the manufacturing countries of 
Europe have been visiting the 
United States in recent years. 
Many of them have issued subse- 
quent reports, all of them, natu- 
rally, written from the employer’s 
point of view. But this is the first 
time, so far as I am aware, that 
a European workman has ex- 
amined the case and published a 
voluminous report strictly from a 
workman’s standpoint. He was ap- 
parently acting on his own initia- 
tive; there is no indication that he 
was representing any employer or 
association. After working at his 
trade in France for twenty years, 
he seems to have been prompted to 
go to America partly by curiosity, 
partly by a spirit of adventure, and 
partly to learn things that would 
be to his benefit when he returned 
to his own land. t 

He writes purely as one inter- 
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ested in his fellows and in their 
conditions of labor, content with 
his position as a machinist, and 
fairly certain that his skill would 
bring him his bread wherever he 
went, which indeed proved to be 
the case. 

His attitude is curiously imper- 
sonal and sober, biased neither one 
way nor the other, and intent only 
on facts. He deals only with 
things and men, describing them 
exactly and factually, making no 
surmises, but drawing conclusions 
based only on personal contact and 
observation. 

For example, he cites his pur- 
chase, before leaving France, of a 
khaki working uniform of cheap 
material and poorly put together. 
For a dollar less he was able to 
buy in America a suit of overalls 
of better material and workman- 
ship; but what impressed him par- 
ticularly were such features as its 
stout reinforcement at places of 
strain, its roominess and extra 
length to permit of any shrinkage 
in washing, and its plentiful and 
ingenious arrangement of pockets 
intended to receive the wearer's 
tools and gadgets. 


Importance of Service 


From this and other illustrations, 
Mr. Dubreuil deduces that in 
American industry the idea of 
“service” to the user is carried out 
to an extent not realized in Europe. 
And he finds, as one of the chief 
reasons for the increasing popu- 
larity of American products in the 
world-markets, the American man- 
ufacturer’s willingness to study and 
to keep pace with the consumer's 
needs and desires. 

Parallel with this endeavor, he 
notes that the more progressive 
American producer is constantly 
engaged in research, experimenta- 
tion and market tests, with the in- 
tention, not only of improving the 











quality of his product, but of en- 
hancing its finish, shapeliness and 
usefulness to the purchaser. 

To this end, he finds that “la 
publicite,” or advertising, is of 
enormous value, not only in stim- 
ulating the manufacturer to live 
up to and to surpass his own pub- 
lished claims, but in causing the 
worker to take pride in the goods 
which he helps to make. 

It is in the case of the relative 
purchasing power of French and 
American wages that Mr. Dubreuil 
makes some of his most striking 
comparisons. He recognizes that 
to say he earned $7.20 a day in the 
Ford plant at Detroit—equal to 
180 francs, an unheard of day- 
wage in France—means little, be- 
cause in America he had to live 
in terms of dollars and. not of 
francs (worth 4 cents each at pres- 
ent), nor does it avail to say that he 
could earn 60 cents an hour in De- 
troit against four francs (16 cents) 
in his own land, because the living 
standards are different. 

The labor of the workman can 
be justly measured only in terms 
of time, and he thereupon gives a 
comparative table of the difference 
in purchasing power per minute of 
labor that instantly acquaints us 
with the prices paid for labor in 
the two countries and the value of 
this labor when translated into 
commodities. Thus, he finds that 
to pay for a pound of butter the 
French machinist must work three 
hours, while the American must 
work only one hour. The Ameri- 
can earns a dozen eggs in 55 min- 
utes, while the Frenchman, for 
the same, has to give two hours 
and a half of his time. 

The fact that American work- 
ers enjoy a much higher purchas- 
ing power for this labor-time is 
partly offset by their being sub- 
jected periodically to severe crises 
of unemployment, during which 
millions of wage earners are 
thrown out of work for long pe- 
riods, while France is seldom 
troubled with the unemployment 
question at all. In this fact Mr. 
Dubreuil sees one of the most 
threatening weaknesses in the 
American industrial structure. He 
does not believe that it can be rec- 
tified by employers alone, but that 
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the workers, through their unions, 
must take a hand. 

It is necessary to mention here 
that the French writer soon learned 
to discredit the belief, at present 
widely held in Europe, ‘that Ameri- 
can industry as a whole possesses 
an overwhelming “efficiency.” On 
the contrary, he found plenty of 
evidence that the United States 
still has numerous establishments 
where antiquated machinery and 
wasteful methods prevail, and 
where conditions in general are no 
better than in the most backward 
factories in Europe. He found, 
in fact, that, as regards methods, 
the old-fashioned one of “rule of 
thumb” prevails in America to an 
extent not suspected by the outside 
world. He makes it clear that his 
study relates chiefly to those mod- 
ernized plants where large-scale 
production has enforced a sstrict 
observance of economy in time, 
labor and material, and where com- 
plicated processes have brought 
into being a careful organization. 

Mr. Dubreuil was most struck 
by the working out of the Taylor 
system of time-study in produc- 
tion, and its evolution into the 
“scientific management” which sys- 
tematizes office as well as factory 
processes. He believes this system 
to be one of the most important 
events in industrial history, and 
that its coming marked a revolu- 
tion whose effects are not yet 
grasped. To “Taylorism” he as- 
cribes that constant evolution and 
change which is the most striking 
thing about American industry, in 
contrast to that of Europe where 
stabilization tends to be the one 
desideratum. “It is not a ques- 
tion,” he remarks, “of the expert 
hand guiding the inexpert one, but 
of the method guiding the brain.” 

He sees the Taylor system as 
having been considerably modified 
by his disciples, and made more 
human and conciliatory, but criti- 
cizes as its chief weakness its ten- 
dency to automatism and its -at- 
tempt to exclude the worker from 
all thinking for himself. “The 
forces contained within the worker 
cannot be commanded from with- 
out,” he remarks. 

This French machinist does not 
see the American worker as toiling 
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More Than 2,000 
Display Advertisers 


find that the winning policy in the Los 
Angeles market is to give 100% of their 
advertising appropriations to the Los An- 
geles Times. 

They realize that the Los Angeles mar- 
ket—with a retail trading area of 2,000 
square miles—can only be covered with a 
morning newspaper. Through The Times 
they get the largest morning circulation 
that money can buy. 

They also realize that in a community 
where climatic and other conditions are dis- 
tinctive and different, taste in merchandise 
is bound to be determined by the perma- 
nent, settled population of the region. They 
know that the Los Angeles Times reaches 
the permanent population because it has a 
larger home-delivered circulation than the 
second morning paper and the largest after- 
noon paper combined. 


Los Angiks Times 


Bastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce., 360 N. Michigan Blvd, 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 























unduly hard, but he was struck 
with the intensity which causes a 
curious silence to reign among 
groups of workmen while at their 
task, and with the habit of gulp- 
ing luncheon down in ten minutes 
so as to have the rest of the mid- 
day period for diversion in the 
open. 

It was to be expected that Mr. 
Dubreuil would have something to 
say about the numbers of labor- 
saving devices prevalent in the 
United States, but what particu- 
larly impressed him was the fact 
that no American worker will lift 
a heavy weight if he can find a 
machine to do it, or will carry it 
if he can drag it; and the further 
fact that virtually all the men 
among whom he worked wore 
gloves to protect their hands. The 
calloused hand as a symbol of in- 
dustry is, he found, fast disap- 
pearing in America, and this fact, 
together with the habit of wear- 
ing “good clothes” to and from 
work, he thinks, promotes democ- 
racy by abolishing the uniforms of 
caste and class. 


Praises Our Democratic Manners 


The democratic manners which 
prevailed inside the plants where 
he worked get a marked tribute 
from the French machinist. He 
found his fellows ever ready to 
help him with advice and infor- 
mation, and that his foreign speech 
and appearance weighed very little 
with them. He was particularly 
impressed when, in resigning a job, 
the man who paid him off wished 
him good luck and hoped he was 
bettering himself. Nothing simi- 
lar, the writer remarks, had ever 
occurred during his twenty years 
of work in his own land. 

While Europe, in thought, is lin- 
gering in the past, treasuring its 
museums and monuments, America, 
having few of these to linger in, 
is marching toward some future, 
the bounds of which cannot be dis- 
cerned, but which may have an im- 
mense influence on the destiny of 
the human race. So runs Mr. 
Dubreuil’s summary. 

“If we are truly proud of being 
the heirs of an old civilization,” 
concludes this candid French ma- 
chinist, “I say that we should not 
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only adopt American methods, but 
that we should above all acquire 
the spirit that created them. . 
We have the worthy ambition to 
reunite the artist and the worker 
in the same person. Very well, but 
if we hold on to whatever helps 
to shape the genius of the artist, 
that is no reason for ignoring all 
that which raises the cleverness 
and productivity of the worker to 
a supreme degree.” 

Those who are curious to know 
where Mr. Dubreuil worked in 
America will be interested to learn 
that he made many of his most 
striking observations in the Ford 
plant at Detroit, where he got a 
job as a die-maker, although thou- 
sands of other men—this was while 
the new car was being awaited— 
were being laid off. He also 
worked for the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company in Massachu- 
setts, and the White Company in 
Cleveland. 

His book, “Standards,” has gone 
through several editions in France, 
and has been extensively quoted in 
the heated debate now going on 
virtually throughout the whole of 
Europe on the question, “Shall we 
be forced to foliow American 
methods ?” 


New York “Times” Advances 
Arnold Sanchez 


Arnold Sanchez has been appointed 
an assistant business manager of the 
New York Times. Mr. Sanchez has 
been with the Times since 1902 when 
he joined that newspaper as an office 
boy. Previous to his new appointment, 
he was office manager of the business 
department. The Times now has tw: 
assistant business managers; Hugh A. 
O'Donnell having held that title for 
several years. 


H. H. Burke with ““Home 
Ware” 


Herbert H. Burke, formerly with the 
Chicago staff of Collier’s, New York, 
has joined the staff of the Retail Ledger 
Publications, Chicago, as a representa- 
tive of Home Ware. He was also for- 
merly with the Chicago Tribune and 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 








“The Jobber’s Salesman” 
Advances D. G. Pilkington 


D. G. Pilkington, formerly Eastern 
manager at New York of The Jobber’s 
Salesman, has been made general man- 
ager of that publication. His head- 
quarters will be at Chicago. 
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“| wouldn't kid you if | could!” 


by Robert L. Ripley 
(of “Believe it or Not” fame) 


Baron Munchausen, | feel sure, wasn't called a liar more 
often than | have been. But—believe it or not—! have 
made everyone who has assailed me face to face eat 
his own words. Yes, actually eat them. | haven't traveled 
in seventy-one foreign countries for nothing. | haven't 
poured over ancient tomes —talked with strange peoples 
— combed the unexplored wilds of Yucatan—penetrated 
into the secret sanctuaries of China and Thibet—lost 
myself among the natives thronging at the burning ghats 
of the Ganges—in short, | haven't devoted my life to 
unearthing the curios of this surprisingly curious world 
without being able to prove the existence of stranger 
things than even Marco Polo imagined. Readers of the 
New York American have gotten mighty excited about 
some of my daily cartoons. But not a single one of the 
thousands who have written to me has failed to be con- 
vinced that everything | put down on paper is actually 
true. That, | believe, is helping to build reader-confidence 
for the-American. . 


THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
THE WEDGE? 


About once a month we issue the Wedge—in which we 
print some of our thoughts and philosophy on advertising. 
The Wedge is one of the oldest house organs in America. 
{ We shall be glad to send this publication to officials of 
companies interested in advertising who do not now receive 
it. Simply drop a line to George T. Eager in our New 
York Office. 
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HAZEL PRESTON JENNEY 


Assistant Account Representative 
New York 












WYMAN FITZ 
Writer 
Pittsburgh 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 
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THINK IT over/ 


THE HISTORY OF NEXT YEAR'S SALES IS BEING 
WRITTEN BY THE THINKING AND PLANNING 
THAT IS GOING ON NOW. 




























IF YOU SELL TO BUSINESS, OR COUNSEL THOSE 
WHO DO, NOW IS THE TIME TO DO THE SELL- 
ING. NEXT YEAR, AFTER COMMITMENTS HAVE 
BEEN MADE, WILL LEAVE ONLY MEAGER PICK- 
INGS FOR THE WATCHFUL WAITERS. 


More than 75,000 wide-minded administrative 
executives who do the thinking and planning 
for their businesses subscribe to THE BUSINESS 
WERE 6 cus. it is the only paper which gives 
them fast, vital, up-to-the-minute facts and news 
of business ..... open minds you would 
do well to cultivate. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


The Journal of Business News and Interpretation 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON + CLEVELAND 
GREENVILLE + LOS ANGELES - LONDON 


M<GRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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Principles of Operation in the 
Mechanical Department 


Time, Quality and Economy Tie for First Place 
By Aesop Glim 


\ E can always beg the ques- 

tion of how much one me- 
chanical (or production) man can 
handle—by saying, it depends on 
the man. There are a _ large 
number of small to middle- sized 
advertising agencies in which one 
man and his secretary handle all 
the details of getting the advertis- 
ing matter reproduced. It is al- 
ways a surprise—a cause for 
wonder—to me, what a large vol- 
ume of work can be handled by 
one reasonably experienced man 
who likes his work. 

When the agency’s volume ex- 
ceeds what any one man can pos- 
sibly handle, there are two fairly 
well established methods of orga- 
nizing a mechanical department. 

The first is to have each man 
handle all the details on a certain 
number of accounts—with no re- 
sponsibility for the other accounts 
in the house. Each man thus be- 
comes the production executive for 
his particular accounts—handling 
engraving, printing, electrotyping 
and every other detail. 

The alternative method is to 
have one or more men specializing 
in each of the logical divisions of 
the department’s work; one or 
more men responsible for all the 
engraving on all the accounts 
served by the agency; another man 
or group responsible for all print- 
ing on all accounts, etc. The usual 
divisions along this line—when the 
total volume is very large—are: 
black and white engraving, color 
engraving, electros and mats, 
typography, printing, display mate- 


rial, The personnel of the depart- 
ment will usually dictate how 
these subdivisions can be most 


efficiently combined when the vol- 
ume of work does not justify such 
complete specialization. 

There are grounds for argument 
as to which of these two organi- 
zation set-ups is more desirable. 
When one man handles all details 


on a certain number of accounts, 
he obviously has a better picture 
of what is going on—and can take 
greater responsibility for keeping 
the whole job moving on schedule. 
He sees each job as a comprehen- 
sive unit and orders the compo- 
nent parts in the light of the whole 
problem. Whereas a man respon- 
sible for only one division of the 
department’s work becomes solely 
a filler of orders. He may devote 
too much thought to technique and 
craftsmanship and lose track of 
the time element. 

On the other hand, each man— 
under the second system—becomes 
a specialist and devotes all spare 
time to learning more and more 
about his specialty or to discover- 
ing new methods and processes. 
Subdivision and specialization de- 
mand a centralized control, insur- 
ing the delivery on schedule of 
each element which will make up 
the whole job. This centralized 
control may increase the personnel 
—to the extent of having one or 
more men whose whole job it is to 
= that the others work on sched- 
ule. 

By and large, it would appear 
that specialization is desirable and 
expedient when the volume of 
work is truly enormous and where 
a central control would in any case 
be required. Whereas the method 
of having each man see a few ac- 
counts clear through is more eco- 
nomical and more foolproof, where 
the volume of work in the depart- 
ment is only medium. 

In any case—in any agency—one 
major criterion as to the number 
of people and the organization set- 
up needed is that there shall be a 
leeway for study and experiment. 
At the minimum, the head of the 
department—even when he is the 
whole department—should at all 
times have at least one-third of his 
time free for such study and ex- 
perimenting—and for  trouble- 
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shooting. It is well if every major 
member of the department can 
have time for increasing his knowl- 
edge and improving his methods. 
Whenever necessary, personnel 
should be added to insure this lee- 
way of time on the part of one or 
more seniors. And from middle- 
sized agencies up to the largest, 
the ideal plan is for the head of 
the department to have no primary 
duties—that is, he should be re- 
sponsible for the running of the 
whole department, the maintenance 
and improvement of the quality of 
work done, but not for the routine 
details on any one account or on 
any one division of the depart- 
ment’s work. 

To some thrifty business men, 
this may not sound thrifty. But 
as a matter of fact it is probably 
the most economical business in- 
surance you can buy. Your clients 
have few tangible things on which 
to judge your work and on which 
to compare your efforts with those 
of other agencies. Every proof of 
an engraving, every bit of typog- 
raphy and printing, represents to 
your client your whole agency. 
Every error or slip in the work 
of your mechanical department 
magnifies itself a hundred times in 
your client’s eyes. The work of 
this department cannot be too good 
—for your own best interests. 


Time Is Needed for Quality 


It is the leeway in time—on the 
part of your mechanical manager 
and of any other men in the de- 
partment—which makes the quality 
stand up and even improve, which 
makes the work economical for 
both your clients and yourselves, 
which, in short, keeps the client 
happy and reduces your own over- 
head. I don’t believe that any 
agency ever made a legitimate net 
profit on the commissions earned 
by the mechanical department. It 
is usually a department which, in 
itself, should be operated cheer- 
fully in red figures—it is not a de- 
partment in which to be penny wise 
and pound foolish. 

The r of a mechanical 
department uld have three ele- 
ments constantly in his mind— 
time, quality and economy (for the 
client). He should fight for time 
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—against the other departments 
who quite naturally want all the 
time available for their own work. 
He should make copy men, artists 
and account executives realize that 
he is willing to perform all the 
miracles within his power, but that 
there are irreducible minimums of 
time in which any mechanical job 
can be done—plus the fact that the 
greater the time allowed the 
greater the chances for extra qual- 
ity in the results. 

He should fight for quality both 
selfishly—for his own glory—and 
on the basis that the work of his 
department represents the final net 
result of the work of most of the 
other departments. All the adver- 
tising plans, copy and art work 
blossom through the working of 
this department. 

He should watch for economy on 
the basis that he is a buying agent 
for his clients and wants to serve 
them to their own best interests— 
and on the basis that few things 
are more hostile to pleasant agency- 
client relations than disputes over 
production costs. 

He should operate for each client 
on a budget basis clearly under- 
stood with the client—or on the 
basis of a clear-cut estimate for 
each job, approved by the client 
in writing. With the exception of 
mistakes made through actual ig- 
norance on the part of a mechani- 
cal man, all the grief of this de- 
partment arises through a failure 
to establish a- clear understanding 
of specific details in advance—with 
both clients and suppliers. 

And this brings up my last 
point; the matter of relations with 
suppliers—the term by which en- 
gravers, printers and the like are 
usually designated generically. 

When you make a contract with 
them, remember that you are (theo- 
retically at least) acting as an 
agent—that the money you are 
agreeing to pzy the suppliers must 
be repaid to you by the clients. 
Make your agreements clear and 
comprehensive and in writing. 
Cover every detail of specifications 
as to materials to be used, the time 
element and what constitutes over- 
time. You can’t be too exacting in 
the preliminary arrangements—and 
though you may appear petty at 
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Pocket Gen 


Liberty 


It's the watch for any man... anywhere... who needs a 
practital, durable, thoroughly dependable pocket ame- 
piece. The ideal watch in every way for every day use, 
combining ree! qualty and good looks wih low cost 

New in design 
dial end piescad bands 


embracing the very latest umprevements 


. thinner... smaller... has tich metal 
wach more attractive. New in 
construction 
known to modern watchmaking. Built by the makers 
of Big Ben . . . and built 10 render satistaceory sermer. 


Pras age: Spe a Cometh 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, Ls Salle, lina, USA 
oo 


Wer + Ca. Lomond, Prnenernagh. Ont , Canatin 
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ORE and more hands, reach- 

ing for Liberty on the nation’s 
newsstands, point the hour when 
Li can offer staunch adver- 


tisers like Western Clock Com- 
pany aneven greater audiencethan 
nearly 2,500,000 families . . . mod- 
ern families in whose socially active 
lives time is such a vital element. 


rmrerarT’ vw’ ro’ pyce Tir L” 


June Authors: 

Rudyard Kipling, Mazo de la Roche, 
Robert Benchley, W. R. Burnett, 
Edwin Balmer, William MacHarg, 
Thyra Samter Winslow, Beatrice 
Grimshaw, Elizabeth Senxay Hold- 
ing, Ernest Poole, and many others! 


Liberty 


The Biggest Newsdealer Sale of Any Magazine 
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the start you will lay the ground- 
work for real co-operation from 
the suppliers and for a long friend- 
ship with them. 

Part of the leeway of time, for 
which I have been pleading, should 
be devoted to seeing and learning 
from the salesmen who represent 
suppliers. I have written in some 
detail regarding the various me- 
chanical processes, the approximate 
costs of each and some of the pos- 
sibilities of each process.* These 
articles were written primarily for 
laymen—i. e., advertising men who 
would not specialize in mechanical 
work. But what they emphasize 
particularly is: know all you can 
about each process; know what can 
be done with each process; keep 
up-to-date with the latest develop- 
ments in each field; study to use 
each process for a:l it is worth in 
its particular place; then study to 
know how to use each and every 
one for variety, novelty and fresh- 
ness. 

And that applies to every ad- 
vertising man—whether he special- 
izes in the mechanical work or not. 


*See Printers’ Inx for January 36 
to March 13, 1930—inclusive. 





Casmir, Laird & Company, 


New Business 

Marvin Casmir and Julian H. Laird 
have formed a new advertising business 
at New York under the name of Cas- 
mir, Laird & Company, with offices at 
220 East 42nd Street. Mr. Casmir was 
formerly with Liberty, New York, and 
the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, New 
Orleans. Mr. Laird has been with the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


J. T. Slattery Advanced by 
Corticelli Silk 


J. T. Slattery, formerly district man- 
ager in the East for the Corticelli Silk 
Company, New York, has been appointed 
sales manager of thread silks and silk 
hosiery. Mr. Slattery, who will have 
charge of the sales organizations of 
these two departments for the entire 
country, has been with the Corticelli 
company for the last thirty-six years. 








Made Eastern Sales Manager, 


Seaman Paper Company 
Willard ‘'M. Pringle, vice-president of 
the Seaman — Company, New York, 
and formerly charge of the com- 
peay's, Philadelphia office, has been ap- 
sales manager, with 
Eoapuaee a at New York. 


May 29, 1930 

Death of D. M. Lord 

NIEL MINER LORD, 

whose name is perpetuated in 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., 
advertising agency, died at New 
York on May 27. He was in his 
eighty-fifth year. 

His career in advertising began 
shortly after the Civil War when, 
in 1870, he became engaged in 
newspaper work at Chicago. It 
was about four years later that, 
in association with George W 

harpe, the name of Mr. Lord 
became identified with advertising 
agency work. Through a merger, 
Sharpe & Lord later becanx 
Chandler, Lord & Company. 

Mr. Lord was on a trip East 
when he met A. L. Thomas with 
whom he eventually founded the 
agency of Lord & Thomas. He 
retired from this agency, of which 
he was senior member, in 1904. At 
that time, according to “Forty 
Years an Advertising Agent,” by 
George P. Rowell, Mr. Lord was 
the only living example of an ad- 
vertising agent who had quit the 
business with a competence. 

In the days following the Civil 

War when he engaged in advertis- 
ing, Mr. Lord has related, it was 
not considered a creditable occu- 
pation. “When it was noised 
around that I was going into this 
business,” he once stated, “all my 
friends ‘would tell me that adver- 
tising was just like gambling.” 
He stuck to his chosen career, rea- 
soning that if it was right to send 
men on the road to sell goods, it 
was equally respectable to sell by 
means of printer’s ink. 
_ Mr. Lord took great satis fac- 
tion, in his observations of later 
years, in the progress of advertis- 
ing. “When I read about the ad- 
vertising fraternity and the honors 
bestowed upon it,” he said, “I real- 
ize that my dream of long ago did 
not cover it all.” 

Four years ago, Mr. Lord was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon 
tendered to him by the Advertising 
Club of New York. On that occa- 
sion he surprised his audience by 
his vitality, his memory and his 
sense of keen understanding of 
advertising as it is today. 
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Telling farm folks 


what they want to know 


Check any issue of Capper’s Farmer, and you will 
see how closely its editorial policy is attuned to the 
daily interests of the big-business farmers and their 
families in the Midwest. For instance, here are a few 
of the titles of articles appearing in Capper’s Farmer 


in June: 
“McKees Rotate Hogs with Crops” 
a 
“A Home That Kansas Farmers Like” 
e 
“How Hoffman Cuts Threshing Costs” 
a 
“Grosses $67,000 in Five Years” 
ae 
“Facial Treatment for Fields” 
* 


“Modernizing the Kitchen Wall” 


Just as their titles indicate, all of these articles con- 
tain practical information and advice pertinent to 
the successful management of the modern farm and 
home. That’s why in the Midwest where farming is 
the big industry, Capper’s Farmer is regarded as the 
farm paper. 





ers farmer 


"ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 
COVERS THE NATIONAL FARM MARKET 
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The Re-birth 












































IME was when notion departments in re- — 
tail stores were regarded primarily as ser- — 
vice departments, for the convenience of Won 
the customer rather than for the profit of texti 
the store. This meant, to be sure, steadi- in m 
ness of business for the manufacturer of store 
notions and smallwares, since the essence meat 
of a notion department’s service is completeness of stock; but 
but it also meant a certain slowness compared to other big 1 
lines, for notion sales were not often actively promoted. 
STYI 
Recently, however, notion and smallware departments have fashi 
had a surprising renaissance. Retail stores have made two ber | 
discoveries: fixst, that there is real profit in the sale of the 
rapid-turning staple notions, comparable with the net on man 
many other departments in the store; and second, that cons 
there are immense possibilities in the styled items of this ther 
department—possibilities of real volume sales. clar 
Particularly in the latter respect has the notion and small- i 
ware department shown a rapid development. Notions che 
with a style appeal for ensemble costume purposes have ae 
been big sellers. Smallwares for personal or home use em- re 
bodying a style or novelty appeal have proved that the = 
notion department could turn in big profits. — 
is 
For the manufacturer who would take advantage of this the 
8 ph 13th STREET | NEW * 
DAILY NEWS RECORD MEN'S WEAR FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL ANALYsES | * OMEN’ 
FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL (PARIS) RETAILING STYLE SOURCES seme 
_—<—<—<« 
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renaissance in the distribution of his products there are 
two primary mediums of advertising. 


Women’s Wear Darcy, the Fairchild newspaper of the 
textile-apparel trade, reaches nearly every influential person 
in nearly every worth-while department store, dry goods 
store, and chain store buying office in the country. This 
means not only buyers, merchandising men and controllers, 
but sales people as well, and the latter often have a very 
big voice indeed in the selection of this type of merchandise. 


StyLe Sources, the Fairchild semi-monthly magazine of 
fashion and fabric, reaches even farther into a great num- 
ber of towns and stores. Among its readers (and it has 
the largest circulation of any magazine in its field) are 
many stylists,, whose influence in merchandise selection is 
constantly on’ the increase. StryLte Sources appeals to 
them, as it does to all its public, by an extraordinarily vivid 
clarification of, style trends. 


In combination these two publications give a coverage of 
the retail textile-apparel field that can not even be ap- 
proached by the use of any other two mediums. These two 
Fairchild Publications cover the trade as thoroughly as any 
notion publication and in addition reach many outlets not 
touched by any other publication. Through their pages it 
is possible to reach more notion buyers, by far, than 
through any other publication. 


PUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 

















FAIRCHILD BULLETINS (LONDON—PARIS) 
MAN and his clothes (LONDON) 
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Advertisers who | 
know that one 


newspaper is not 
pric oddone 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 


who operate two retail 
stores in Milwaukee, used 
122,383 lines in the Wis- 











Reach the Mind—as Well as the 


Ear—of the Radio Listener 


The Radio Audience Has Developed an Ability to Hear Radio Talks 
Without Actually Listening 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


ROM one of the veteran users 

of radio advertising there comes 
the suggestion that it might be 
helpful were advertisers to have 
radio advertising explained in terms 
of copy appeal. He feels that, by 
means of such examples there is 
apt to come an easier understand- 
ing of program preparation. Such 
comparisons as are made, of course, 
are general; each medium requir- 
ing specific treatment. 

For example, the entertainment 
feature of a program corresponds 
to illustrations in printed advertis- 
ing. The purpose of an illustra- 
tion is to arrest attention and draw 
the reader into the advertising mes- 
sage. The entertainment or. edu- 
cational feature of a radio program 
has the same purpose. Atten- 
tion, once gained, is held in both 
instances according to the ingenu- 
ity with which the selling message 
is introduced and told. 

Radio advertisers make use of 
three major classifications to gain 
attention and build up a listener 
following: They are entertain- 
ment (musical and dramatic), edu- 
cational talks, and broadcasting 
news of timely events. As ex- 
plained in three preceding articles* 
of this series, educational talks, for 
the most part, are popular in the 
morning when they are used to 
talk shop with housewives. It is 
felt that an advertiser then can 
talk about his product and its use 
and be assured of an interested 
audience of listeners. 

Marked contrast prevails in the 
evening. People seek relaxation. 
The advertiser, knowing this, takes 
his cue and caters to this desire. 


“This article is the last of a series 
which includes: ‘What Determines the 


However, he does not forget his 
real purpose, which is to gain the 
ear of his listener and, under favor- 
able and receptive conditions, be 
rewarded with the privilege of 
making a brief advertising talk. 

Here enters the real problem of 
getting over commercial credit. 
How many of his listeners are 
reading their papers or books? 
How many more, for instance, are 
engaged in a game of bridge? And, 
again, how many are holding con- 
versation? Under all these situa- 
tions, the radio program furnishes 
a background to these other activi- 
ties. The handicap, as viewed by 
an advertising agency executive, is 
that many radio listeners have 
learned how to shut their ears to 
the commercial plugging. “The suc- 
cess you have in opening their 
ears,” he said, “is accomplished by 
the twist you give to what yeu 
say.” 


Hearing with Ears Alone 


To put it another way, the radio 
listener frequently hears with his 
ears alone—not with his brain. A 
somewhat similar difficulty faces 
the advertiser in his printed adver- 
tising. It may be seen and only 
skimmed over or not read at all. 
What does he do? He calls into 
use basic advertising appeals which 
adapt themselves to his needs and 
the interests of his readers ; appeals 
which, it is felt, will sustain atten- 
tion already gained by jllustration, 
headline or layout. 

In his use of radio, he follows 
the same procedure except that, by 
the nature of the medium, 
hasn’t the same latitude. He can- 
not, for example, quote prices, and 
on one chain he can’t offer samples 
of his product (though he can 
make souvenir offers). He is re- 
stricted, by policy, from a 
straight sales talk of length. There 
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is a “natural” in samples for some 
radio advertisers. To mention 
three, there are the Paramount, 
R-K-O and RCA-Victor broad- 
casts where the listeners hear ar- 
tists whose talents are the essen- 
tials of the thing advertised. “True 
Story Hour” and newspaper broad- 
casts of news are further “natural” 
sampling examples. 

It is generally agreed among the 
advertisers and advertising agency 
executives whose opinions were 
sought, that radio can make use 
of most of the types of copy ap- 
peals. Argumentative copy is one 
exception. It is bad practice, ac- 
cording to an agency executive, to 
argue over the air. 

“You are limited to mere state- 
ments of facts,” he stated, “and 
arguing is not permitted. You can 
reason with your man about your 
product, but if you are too persis- 
tent the listener wants to argue 
back. ‘Since he can’t, in a spirit 
of frustration he tunes you out. 
Make your statements general 
rather than specific, counting on 
other forms of advertising to ac- 
complish the specific. What you 
say over the air should be said 
with the thought in mind that it 
is going to make your other ad- 
vertising work harder for you.” 


Prestige Through Celebrities 


Perhaps it is this viewpoint which 
results in most radio programs 
being classified as institutional in 
nature. The program acts as an 
ambassador and carries the infer- 
ence that the reputation of the 
sponsor is ample evidence as to 
the standing of the merchandise 
itself. Program set-up may imply 
prestige through choice of celebri- 
ties. RCA-Victor programs in con- 
nection .with outstanding artists 
would be a case in point. The 
broadcasting by American Radiator 
of “Madame Butterfly” with Fran- 
ces eed Amato and Merle Alcock 
is another. 

Graybar’s “Mr. and Mrs.” is an 
excellent example of institutional 
advertising. With a few excep- 
tions, this feature regularly carries 
no commercial credit, making spon- 


sorship announcement only. The 
Sunday night programs of Atwater 
Kent are conducted likewise. Sa 
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free from advertising are these 
programs that, it is reported, Mr. 
Kent looks upon them as an invest- 
ment in good-will, pure and simple. 
No attempt is made to tag them 
with advertising. 

Westinghouse has dedicated one 
program each week to one indus- 
try which it serves and now has 
a series of “salutes” addressed to 
cities. 

While the institutional note is 
present in many programs, it is 
often employed in conjunction with 
other appeals which play a domi- 
nant role. Fleischmann offers rea- 
son-why and has a dash of the 
testimonial in the recommendations 
given in the doctor’s talk. 

Quaker oil, time and again, 
drives home the reason-why of “the 
extra quart” which is featured in 
its publication copy. In the pro- 
gram for Mrs. Wagner’s Pies, con- 
sumers are told about the quality 
of ingredients used. Reason-why 
messages, together with educational 
copy, constitute most of the day- 
time ‘programs to housewives. 

Educational treatment of a tech- 
nical subject is illustrated in the 
entertaining way in which Floyd 
Gibbons is reporting his visits to 
the General Electric plant at 
Schenectady. He visits the plant 
and writes his observations in the 
style of a news correspondent and 
not as technical copy. The result- 
ing broadcasts are a good example 
of straight talk in an institutional 
campaign. Other incidents which 
dramatized trips through plants are 
one used by Fleischmann describ- 
ing its Baltimore plant, and one by 
th goed of its plant in Cam- 

n. 

This type of copy is favorably 
looked upon, but, in some quarters, 
it is felt that, as a rule, it should 
be used only once. 

Those who have had long ex- 
perience with tadio lay stress on 
the importance of avoiding lengthy 
talks and yet, like the General 
Electric program, there are adver- 
tisers who have devised programs 
which include long talks. One such 
program is the Davey Tree Sur- 
geons who were referred to on 
several occasions in this series as 
being typical of adroit users of 
long copy. Ce-Co Radio Tubes 
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What price dresses do Cleve- 
land women buy? What do men 
pay for their overcoats? 


Who owns the automobiles and 
where are they? 


What amount of spendable in- 


come among Cleveland families? 


How much home-effective circu- 
lation have Cleveland newspapers? 
Which ones are wanted in homes 


—and why? 


Emerson B. Knight, Inc., nation- 
ally-known investigators have just 
completed the most elaborate, 
unbiased and accurate market 
study ever conducted in Cleveland. 


Facts that will help you plan 
your advertising—establish quotas 
—and scientifically plot your sales 


areas—are yours for the asking. 


Just write us what you want. 
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Asking A MILLION 
Questions To Learn 
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THE CLEVELAND NEWS Families 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
National Representatives 
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is another. The latter company 
had an engineer talk on interesting 
features concerning the use of ra- 
dio tubes. 

The Davies Tree Surgeons also 
devote their broadcasts to long 
talks on trees. These programs 
carry expert information for the 
guidance of the layman and it is 
not hard to believe that lovers of 
trees will hear these programs 
through. 

Calsodent furnishes an example 
of the “how-to-use it” type of copy. 
Talking to parents on the care of 
the teeth, this advertiser minutely 
describes the use of its product. 
Advertisers who give recipes and 
beauty talks find their listeners 
willing to hear uSage talks. Demon- 
stration is one adaptation, as for 
example, its use by Crisco in a 
morning talk on “May Breakfasts.” 

In the personification school of 
copy on the radio we have the 
Tastyeast Trio, Pep, Vim and 
Vigor. Then there are Toe and 
Heel working for Interwoven, and 
Shave and Smile who sing songs 
about shaving in the interest of 
Twinplex. 

That veteran of copy appeals, the 
testimonial, long ago adapted itself 
to the radio. We find it used by 
Lucky Strike. The merits of Palm- 
olive are extolled by beauty ex- 
perts whose testimonials are broad- 
cast. Without specific mention of 
names, it is used in some of the 
Atwater Kent mid-week programs 
when excerpts from set owners are 
read. 

Geographical, historical and 
other copy variations which are 
more or less impressionistic seem 
readily adaptable of employment. 
In the case of Bourjois Perfumes, 
a geographical background for its 
programs resulted in a change of 
the product’s name. This advertiser 
started out by offering an enter- 
tainment which was named “An 
Evening in Paris.” As this pro- 
gram grew in popularity, it was 
found desirable to bestow this name 
upon the product. 

“Around the World with Libby” 
is a type of program which car- 
ries the information that there is 
world-wide demand for a product. 
Libby, McNeill and Libby dedicate 


each program to one country. This 
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advertiser’s salesmen have a hand 
in the preparation of these pro- 
grams. They check up on the racial 
groups and ascertain how the pro- 
grams are being received and, 
from comments, inform the com- 
pany of preferences for musical 
selections. 

Fuller Brush has taken occasion 
to tell how the bristles it uses 
come from Siberian pigs. Whitall, 
in its Flight of the Magic Carpet 
hour, describes the history of its 
Oriental rug designs. These com- 
mercial credits are announced be- 
tween musical numbers that create 
an atmosphere suggestive of the 
Orient. 

Historical background has its 
followers, notably recitals of the 
Old Pioneer who describes the 
pioneering days of the Great 
Northern Railroad and its terri- 
tory and tells of the achievements 
of the railroad’s founder, James J. 
Hill. The adventures of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, described in the in- 
terest of Raleigh cigarettes, is an 
illustration anecdotal in nature. 

Atmosphere rich in association 
with the product advertised is 
popular, a good example being the 
La Palina hour and the Dutch 
Master Minstrels. These are pro- 
grams which suggest an evening 
of pleasure with a cigar for a com- 
panion. La Palina summarizes the 
idea in its commercial credit which 
refers to a good smoker and a 
good smoke. The Robert Burns 
program, catering to the young 
man, offers a snappy, breezy musi- 
cal program for “the young man 
and men with young ideas.” 

Still another method of sur- 
rounding a product with atmos- 
phere is the plan used by the 
packer of Forty Fathom fish. 
whose Trawlers give dramatized 
tales of the sea. 

Philco transfers to its radio ad- 
vertising a dramatization of the 
distortion theme which is portrayed 
photographically in its printed ad- 
vertising. “Watch your set pick 
up this” the announcer will advise, 
and there is a distortion of music. 
Again he speaks, “this is how it 
would sound on a Philco,” and the 
selection is played with clearness. 

Blackstone cigars also dramatize 
demonstrations. These cover mis- 
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Don’t Keep It 
To Yourself — 


Tae head of every successful advertising agency 
schools his men to contact all the factors that 
influence the purchase of agency service. 
Successful agencies do not countenance abbre- 
viated selling. They know that advertising man- 
agers, presidents, and sales managers all have 
a finger in the pie. The ratio of authority differs 
in every case. If cannot be anticipated. There 
are no national percentages but there is one 


safe rule—sell all factors and the job is sold. 


»aH— ee M&F 


There is a sufficient similarity between the sale 
of agency service and the sale of a building 


product to indicate a principle. Here again three 


NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, INC. 





National Trade Journals, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y.--Swilding Division: The Architectural Forum; Building Age; 
Building Material Marketing: National Builders Catalog: Heating and Ventilating: Good Furniture and Decoration, 
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factors control the order—architect, builder and 


building material dealer. Here again the ratio 


of authority differs in every case. It cannot be 
anticipated. There are no national percentages 
but there is one safe rule—sell all factors and 
the job is sold . . . Advertising agencies can 
produce convincing proof from their own daily 
experience that the building product schedule 
should carry magazines to contact all three 


markets which control the sale. Don't keep it 





to yourself! 


The Architectural Forum 


monthly for the architect 


Building Age 


monthly for the contractor 


Building Material Marketing 


monthly for the dealer 


National Builders Catalog 


annually used daily by the contractor and dealer 


Send for printed information or a representative 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Sports Division: Sporting Goods Ih das M Pood Di: Cu 
Fishing Gazette. Diese! Division: Motorship: Diese! Power. National Cleaner & Dyer. Specie’*y Sa Magasio 




















KENTUCKIANA 
A STABLE MARKET 


Because of the variety of industries which contribute 
to the support of Kentuckiana (practically all of Ken- 
tucky and a large portion of Southern Indiana) there 
is not, and has never been, an alarming economic 
depression in this section, and the buying power of 
the inhabitants has never been seriously impaired. 


Here good advertising campaigns have never failed 
to produce results which are well within the expec- 
tations of the advertisers — and to reach the hun- 
dreds of thousands of ready buyers, only one 
advertising medium is necessary — 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
¥ 


Members: 
100,000 Group of American Cities 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


y 


Represented Nationally by The Beckwith Special Agency 
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fortunes which the entertainers in- 
flict on Blackstone cigars. Some- 
times they are dropped and even 
walked upon—but, no harm is done. 
The audience is told that what 
would be a tragedy in the life of 
a cigar, is spared the Blackstones 
with their Cellophane coat of ar- 
mor. Such incidents are mentioned 
as though they were spontaneously 
injected into the program, but they 
are the high spots of the program 
from the advertiser’s point of view, 
even if he does purposely make 
them so minor a part of his pro- 
gram as regards their share of 
time. 

The interviews with advertisers 
and advertising agency executives 
on which this series of articles is 
based, uncovered a number of in- 
teresting sidelights on their experi- 
ences. Some of these carry ideas 
which might be found worthy of 
further use. 

Bristol-Myers has had difficulty 
in getting over the correct pronun- 
ciation of Ipana. Some consumers 
called it “Ippanna” and others “Ip- 
an-ya.” The radio announcer places 
special emphasis on the correct pro- 
nunciation, Eye-pan-na, and Bristol- 
Myers is satisfied that what was 
once an obstacle, is now largely 
overcome. Since Chesebrough 
started to broadcast, a somewhat 
similar experience has been noted. 
Early applause letters carried the 
spelling of the company’s name in 
many variations, but as its an- 
nouncements have continued, mis- 
spelling is now in the minority. 

Mention of long lists of prod- 
ucts, generally frowned upon, also 
has its exception. General Motors 
has used this method for a reason 
believed compensatory for any dis- 
advantages it might have. Too 
often, it was felt, there were in- 
cidents, for example, of a Cadillac 
dealer letting a prospect walk out 
who, though he might not be prom- 
ising for the purchase of a Cadil- 
lac, would be good for a Buick. 
General Motors wanted to empha- 
size the organization spirit, there- 
fore the litany of its products. 

Spalding made the most of its 
opportunities in broadcasting a 
timely event, the National Opens. 
The final play was reviewed. At 
the close, several players were 
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brought before the microphone to 
speak a word and to tell what 
type of ee uipment they 
used. The value of such timely 
broadcasts, obviously, depends on 
how the events fit in with the ad- 
vertiser’s work and the showman- 
ship he is able to employ in mak- 
ing the most of his opportunity. 

Preparation of a program should 
not overlook taking full advantage 
of getting dealers’ good-will. There 
are some programs on the air 
which are planned for the dealers 
—the consumer appeal is second- 
ary. Dealers, when their interest 
in an advertiser’s program is 
aroused, may be severe critics. 
They want more direct advertising. 
On the other hand, the public, 
through its applause _ letters, 
whether these contain bricks or 
bouquets, places judgment on the 
entertainment. It is from these 
two groups of responses that the 
advertiser gets suggestions that 
tend toward making his program 
more pleasing to dealer and public. 

Pepsodent and Ipana constantly 
keep in mind the interests of their 
dealers by endeavoring to direct 
the consumers’ steps to buying 
sources with such phrases as “At 
Your Druggists.” The good-will 
of the dentist also is provided for. 

Grigsby-Grunow has developed 
what is described as a color tone 
test for the purpose of getting 
people to visit Majestic dealers. 
The test includes the playing of 
certain musical instruments such 
as the cornet or flute and the vio- 
lin or cello in a tone test. Listen- 
érs are asked to guess which is 
being played. They are told to go 
to Majestic dealers who have pho- 
nograph records of these tests 
where their judgment may be con- 
firmed. 

To summarize the experiences 
and viewpoints which have made 
up this series of articles, it is 
recognized that but little concrete 
advice has been offered. This is 
so because, as Roy S. Durstine has 
stated, nothing has more personal 
opinion about it than radio. What 
one authority recommends, another 


When they do agree, it is on the 
scores that commercial credits 
should be brief; that they must 
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be announced so as to command 
and hold attention and perform 
this operation painlessly; that an 
advertiser's only hope to get an 
audience rests jn his ability to pro- 
vide a program of entertainment, 
education, or news value that jus- 
tifies listeners giving it their at- 
tention; that ideas register best 
when put over singly and simply, 
and that it is just as easy to make 
the commercial credit attractive as 
to mouth a bromide. 

First, the advertiser must frame 
a program that people will tune in 
on. Here he comes into contact 
with a host of new problems con- 
cerning the world of music and 
the theater, heretofore rarely re- 
lated to merchandising. These have 
taken him from the audience to 
backstage. Even then there is a tre- 
mendous amount of new technique 
that is peculiar to the radio alone. 
Then, having developed a good 
program, he must see to it, when 
the time comes for his advertising 
message to be spoken, that the lis- 
teners are understanding it and not 
just aware that someone is talking. 
Success achieved depends upon ex- 
perience and ingenuity and, as with 
all advertising, a knowledge of 
what the public wants. 


To Direct Francene 
Advertising 


Miss Roberta Yeaton has jatend the 
executive staff of Francene, Inc., New 
York manufacturer of cosmetics, as ad- 
vertising manager. For the present this 
company will continue to use news- 
papers and business papers in its ad- 
vertising. Later on it plans to use 
magazine advertising. 


“College Humor” 
Appointments 


John W. Bannister, formerly with 
the Standard Farm Papers, has 
the Western advertising staff of 
Humor, Chicago. Thomas Gedge, for- 
merly with the Western office of College 
‘umor, has transferred to the 
New York headquarters. 


W. F. Dorn Starts Own Busi- 
ness at New York 

W. Frederick Dorn, formerly of the 

land ad- 


Johntzen-Dorn Company, Cl 
i started an adver- 
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C. O. Davis with Clark Plan 
Corporation, Ltd. 


Cc. O. Davis, who for the last year 
has been director of the bureau of pub- 
lic relations of the Aircraft Finance 
Corporation of America, has become ad- 
vertising director of the Clark Plan 
Corporation, Ltd., Angeles, a re- 
cently o ized investment trust. Mr 
Davis, who was formerly for seven 
ears display promotion manager of the 

os Angeles Examiner, will continuc 
his work with the Aircraft Finance 
Corporation of America in an advisory 
capacity. 


Plans Pacific Coast Campaign 
on New Motor Fuel 


The General Petroleum Corporation 
of California is yo - advertising 
campaign using two hundred newspapers 
in ritish Columbia, Washin " bre. 
on, California, Nevada and Arizona to 
eature its new General Ethyl Motor 
Fuel. Weekly radio broadcasts over a 
Pacific Coast network will also be used, 
as well as direct mail and service sta- 
tion Soria. The account is handled by 
Smith erris, Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency. 


J. P. Clarke Appointed by 
“Cine-Mundial” 


John P. Clarke, formerly advertising 
manager of International Trade Papers, 


Inc., has been ipociewes advertising 


nennger of Cine-Mundial, published at 
New York by the Chalmers Publishing 
Com ay and also advertising manager 
of Chalmers-Ortega, publishers’ repre- 
sentative of that city. He sw H. 
J. Wandless, who has joined the Gotham 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York. 


R. E. Krathwohl with Japha 


Agency 

Richard E. Krathwohl, formerly with 
the Marine Midland Corporation, has 
been aqpente? ney comaees on trea- 
surer of the Japha vertisin, A 
Buffalo, 7" and has oy oun 
member of its board of directors. He 
will have charge of finances and pro- 
duction. 


Leather Goods Account to 
Ritter Agency 


Ludwig Krumm, A. G., manufacturer 
of leather traveling goods, with head- 
quarters in Germany and sales offices 
at New York, has appointed The Phili 
Ritter Company, Inc., New York ad. 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
Ing account. 


Beardsley-Walcott Elects 


R. W. Reid 
_R. William Reid has been elected 
vice-president of the Beardsley-Walcott 
Manufacturing Company, aterbury, 
. He formerly was with the Paw- 
tucket Pressed Metal Company. 
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WYOMING 


=BHOENIX 


EL PASO 


— METROPOLITAN 
CENTER oF aN -INTEGRAL 
MARKET 


ANY factors have contributed to the de- 
velopment of Phoenix as the Metropoli- 
tan Center of the integral market af Arizona. 




















Geographically, Phoenix is centrally located 
to serve the state of Arizona. Other Metro- 
politan market centers do not encroach upon 
Phoenix's area of trade—the closest metro- 
politan centers are El Paso, Texas, and Los 
Angeles, California—El Paso a distance of 
435 miles from Phoenix, and Los Angeles 426 
miles. 

Phoenix is not only the political center— 


capital—of the state, but it is also the economic, 
social and distributive center as well. 


A study was recently made of the reading 
habits, buying power and characteristics of 
the families composing the Phoenix market by 
Emerson B. Knight, Inc. These facts along with 
other market information offering a complete 
guide to the Phoenix market are now available 
through The Arizona Republican. 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Williams, Lawrence M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
whe ‘ A San Francisco. ...564 Market St. 


New York. ...985 Madi Ave. +h Los Angeles. . .433 S. Spring St. 
Chicago. -360 N. Michigen foe. ARIZONA IN Seattle 603 Stewart St. 
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BOTH ARE 


“O, SOLE MIO” 


CAREFUL INSPECTIC 
DISCOVERS A DIFFERE 


UNLESS one looks at these two records closely they might? 
taken for duplicates. But put them on the phonograph and | 
proves to be a beautiful vocal solo by Enrico Caruso and the ot 
a masterful band rendition by Creatore. 
. To the casual observer the people one meets on the streetsp if" Wetcns, 
Boston appear to be as much alike as these two records. In drt) /"Sosr. 


BOSTO 
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peech, in manner they all seem to come from the same mould. 
%k into their homes and you will find the same luxuries, the 
ne necessities and conveniences. They eat the same foods, drink 
same beverages, go the same places and do the same things. 
But try to sell your merchandise to all these people through 
columns of any one of Boston’s leading daily papers, and you 
i find your response is only about half of what you normally 
ht expect. 
Why? Because the people of Boston are peculiarly and 
initely divided into two distinct and un-uniteable groups. This 
pot a physical division. It is a division of habit, of sentiment, 
point of view. It is the result of tradition, environment, educa- 
and training. Invisible to the eye it is as absolute and real 
rrier as if it were a stone-wall. 
Advertising, to get successful reception in Boston—America’s 
rth greatest market—must make its appeal to each of these 
ups separately. In one group you will find the readers of three 
ing Boston dailies. In the other you will find only the readers 
he Boston Herald-Traveler. 
The only way the newspaper advertiser can reach the readers 
he Herald-Traveler is to use the Herald-Traveler. Its patrons 
not read the other papers. 
The regard in which experienced local and national advertisers 
d the Herald-Traveler group is indicated by the fact that The 
ton Herald-Traveler carries more advertising lineage than any 
her newspaper in Boston. 
@ To completely cover Boston select first the Herald-Traveler and 
in one or more of the other three principal dailies. 
eight years the Herald-Traveler has been Advertising Representatives 


in National Advertising, including all GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


cial, aut bile, and publication advertis- 
mong Boston daily newspapers. New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 


ERALD- TRAVELER 
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Of Course 
a Design Can Be 
Protected, But— 


It Must Be Sufficiently Distinctive 
and Used Long Enough to Ac+ 
quire a Secondary Meaning and 
Those Two Conditions Are Not 
Very Frequently Met in Many 
Lines, 


UST about a half year ago, a 

decision with regard to the pro- 
tection of a product design was 
handed down that aroused a good 
deal of interest both in and out 
of legal circles. The case involved 
Cheney Brothers versus the Doris 
Silk Corporation. The decision 
was rendered by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
District. 

Cheney’s complaint was that 
Doris copied one of the popular 
designs of Cheney Brothers, and 
undercut the Cheney price. “True,” 
said the court, “it would seem as 
though the plaintiff (Cheney) had 
suffered a grievance for which 
there should be a remedy.” Unfor- 
tunately for Cheney, the court 
could find no remedy under the law 
and while it admitted that “It 
seems a lame answer in such a 
case to turn the injured party out 
of court,” there was nothing else 
to do, in the court’s opinion. 

A decision just handed down 
would seem to the layman to be 
in conflict with the decision in the 
Cheney case because it enjoins one 
manufacturer of switches from 
making or selling a switch de- 
signed similarly to that of a com- 
petitor. This later decision con- 
cerns the McGill Manufacturing 
Company versus the Leviton Man- 
ufacturing Company. Let us first 
acquaint ourselves with the details 
of this case, which was tried be- 
fore the United States District 
Court, Eastern District, and then 
compare it with the Cheney case. 

McGill, according to the deci- 
sion handed down by Judge Mosco- 
witz, has. been manufacturing a 
fixture switch device for about eight 
years. About four years ago the 
company added a special link to the 
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device—an apparently insignificant 
point, but it figures prominently in 
the case. 

The Leviton company, according 
to the decision, has been manufac- 
turing two devices for approxi- 
mately three months “in form, sub- 
stance and appearance, the same 
as” McGill’s. “While a minute ex- 
amination of the exhibits,” said 
the court, referring to the devices 
exhibited by both parties to the 
suit, “does show some minor dif- 
ferences, one’s first and last im- 
pressions of the exhibits are that 
they are, for all practical purposes 
and appearances, one and the same.” 

The court then brought out the 
fact that McGill has sold millions 
of these devices, all having the 
same design, shape and appearance. 
“Due to the distinctive shape and 
appearance of plaintiff’s fixtures,” 
said the court, “they have acquired 
a secondary meaning so that the 
purchasers of similar devices of 
this nature understood and believed 
them to be the manufactured ar- 
ticles of” McGill. 

In April, 1926, McGill added a 
chain to the device. The design 
of this chain, or connecting link, 
was not due to any function per- 
forming requirements. In other 
words, a chain or link perform- 
ing the same functions could be 
made in other shapes or designs 
without in any way interfering 
with its functional requirements. 
“This distinctive attachment link,” 
said the court, “has also acquired 
a secondary meaning.” 

Continuing, the court stated: 
“There can be no doubt that con- 
fusion exists between plaintiff’s 
and defendant’s devices and that 
purchasers are more than likely to 
be deceived in buying defendant's 
devices believing them to be plain- 
tiff’s devices. There is no dispute 
between plaintiff and defendant as 
to the law that the plaintiff is en- 
titled to recover in an action for 
unfair competition when the de- 
fendant, a competitor, has unneces- 
sarily and knowingly imitated his 
rival’s devices to such an extent 
that purchasers are likely to be 
deceived by the resemblance of the 
devices, and where the general ap- 
pearance of the devices is prac- 
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tically the same unless the points 
of resemblance are the necessary 
result of functional requirements.” 

The Leviton company claimed 
that while there are many simi- 
larities existing between the de- 
vices, each of these similarities has 
a functional purpose. This con- 
tention the court refused to uphold. 
For example, speaking about the 
connecting chains or links, the 
court said: “The links used by de- 
fendant are exact copies of plain- 
tiff’s device. It cannot be seriously 
argued that links having dis- 
tinctive appearances cannot func- 
tion as well.” 

Accordingly, an injunction was 
granted the McGill Manufacturing 
Company pending trial of the ac- 
tion. The injunction enjoins the 
Leviton company from making or 
selling a device containing open- 
ings placed in the same position 
as in McGill’s device. It also en- 
joins Leviton from placing ribs 
around the device in positions that 
resemble those used by McGill. It 
further enjoins Leviton from using 
links that are identical to those 
used by McGill. In brief, it en- 
joins Leviton from making and 
selling these devices unless they 
are so differentiated and distin- 
guished in outward form and ap- 
pearance from McGill’s that pur- 
chasers and prospective purchasers 
will not be deceived. 

Why, then, the layman will want 
to know, was Cheney unable to ob- 
tain similar protection? The an- 
swer is to be found in the differ- 
ences inherent in the two types of 
businesses. In the silk field, a 
pattern is made for only a com- 
paratively short period of time. 
The popularity of a pattern may be 
limited to a single month, and it 
rarely remains popular for longer 


than a single season. As a con- 
sequence, ttern is not made 
long enough for it to become iden- 


tified, in the mind of the public, 
as the product of a single company. 
In other words, it is a distinctive 
design plus usage—lo usage— 
that leads to the establishment of 
a secondary meaning and a silk 
pattern is not used long enough to 
acquire a secondary meaning. 

ut with the devices made by 
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McGill the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. They have been made for 
years in precisely the same dis- 
tinctive way. Millions of an iden- 
tical pattern have been sold. For 
this reason they have come to ac- 
quire a secondary meaning. The 


‘consumer has come to identify the 


maker by the design. Under these 
circumstances, design imitation 
coristitutes ‘unfair competition 
which may be enjoined. 





Republic Steel Consolidates 
Sales Offices 


The sales headquarters of the Cen 
tral Alloy division of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, which were formerly 
located at Massillon, Ohio, have been 
consolidated with the general sales of- 
fices of the company at Youngstown, 
Ohio, under the direction of f 
Gilbert, vice-president in charge of 
sales. J. M. Schlendorf, former vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Central Alloy Steel Corporation, is now 
general manager of Republic Alloy sales. 
L. D. Mercer, formerly sales manager 
of the Central Alloy sheet division, will 
take over similar duties with the Re 
public Steel Corporation. 





Frederick Dannay, Art 
Director, Woodrow Press 


Frederick Dannay, formerly art di 
rector of The Caples Company, New 
York advertising agency, and, at one 
time with the New York office of the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
has joined The row Press, Inc., 
also of New York, as art director in 
charge of typography. 





Appoints George C. Sherman 


Agency 
The New York Electrical School, New 
York, has appointed the George C. 
Sherman Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account, effective June 1. News 
papers and magazines will be used. 





Appointed by Advertisers, Inc. 

Harold Middleton, formerly manager 
of ?_ Detroit office of Forbes, New 
York, has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor of the media division of Advertisers, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. He 
was also formerly with Farm Life Mag- 
azine, and with C. C, Winningham, 
Inc., Detroit «advertising agency, as 
space buyer and secretary. 





Lincoln Hockaway with 


Bureau of Advertising 
Lincoln Hockaway has joined the sales 
staff of the Western o at Chicago, 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 
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CHAIN STORE AGE 


carries almost 
THREE TIMES 
THE ADVERTIS- 
ING VOLUME 
of all other 
CHAIN STORE 
PUBLICATIONS 


Combined 





There is a real reason 
Write for the facts 

CHAIN STORE AGE 

93 Worth St., New York 
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HEYWOOD BROUN, brilliant columnist, humor- lighte 
ist, author. Broun’s opinions of life, books, stage, readers 
screen, sports, prohibition, politics are widely read and 

provoke nation wide comment. Comp! 





His pen jabs you into clearg 2udien 
thinking; his humor makes !*8 exc 
you glad. He’s always stim- Sunday 
ulating, always understanding} *"2- 

always instructive. and rei 


Akron people who once readj == 
his “It Seems To Me” column 7 
in The Times-Press read it 














JOHN A BOTZUM, always. 


JOHN A. BOTZUM, Times-Press columnist and 
veteran of the staff. Botzum’s daily column of vivid 
recollections of old Akron, and his frequent and 
human news stories are read with keen interest and 
have a large following among Akron people. 
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Of Botzum Editor & Publisher, largest of newspaper 
trade papers, remarks: “He has a well-developed news 
sense and knows almost everyone in Akron and al- 
most everyone in Akron knows him. For more than 
30 years he has been writing about 
Akron and its people. John Bot- 
zum is the type of reporter a 





newspaper should not lose until 
he’s disposed to say ‘enough.’” 


Broun and Botzum are just two 
of a score of stars who contribute 


daily to the enjoyment and en- 








lightenment of Times-Press 








readers. HEYWOOD BROUN 


Completely satisfying a large, responsive reader- 
audience, thru its excellent feature writers, and thru 
its excellent editorial staff, The Times-Press and The 
Sunday Times hold the key to sales success in Akron- 
aria. Schedule them both in your Akron campaign 
and read the results in your cash register. 
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ie ite | de det BS 


The sign of alertness, logic, variety. 


BORN UNDER THE TWINS, CASTOR AND POLLUX 
(May 22—June 22) 


Wilhelm Richard Wagner “Gerhard M. Dahl 


*Douglas Fairbanks Anselm Mayer Rothschild 
*Charles A. Stone Patrick Henry 

Peter the Great *Pres. Livingston Farrand 
Commodore Vanderbilt *Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
*Cyrus H. K. Curtis Robert M. La Follette 


In Advertising Agencies’ own ad- 
vertising, for example, TIME led 
all other general magezines in 
1929: 


OE 25 peges 
* Subscriber to Saturday Evening Post 21 pages 
Literary Digest . . . 12 pages 


(For this and other Page- 
Rankings of genera! mag- 
azines, see TIME’s “1930 
Red Book”) 


TIME 
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Even a Quality Product Must 
Be Sold 


The Sulloway Mills Found That a Well Conceived Selling Process Is 
Just as Important as a Splendid Manufacturing Process 


By C. B. 


|= industrial revolution which 
has taken place in New En- 
gland during the last few years 
has pretty thoroughly put to rest 
the theory that if a manufacturer 
makes a product of unimpeach- 
able quality the public, made up 
of jobberse retailers and con- 
sumers, will beat a path to his 
factory gate and demand the 
product.. The public just isn’t 
made that way. 

Of course, if we are looking for 
case histories to disprove the 
mouse-trap and the house-in-the- 
woods aphorism, we need not con- 
fine ourselves to New England. In 
all sections of the country that 
theory has been exploded with 
loud bangs, not once but many 
times. ew England, however, 
serves as an excellent laboratory 
because it presents instance after 
instance of manufacturing con- 
cerns, particularly in the textile 
industry, which, in spite of prod- 
ucts of high quality, have been 
faced with slowing sales only to 
find financial rejuvenation in the 
application of modern principles 
of merchandising. Reorganization 
of production and selling policies 
has been a keynote in the north- 
eastern States during the last few 
years and the results are becoming 
apparent in the financial state- 
ments of factory after factory 
which a few years ago seemed on 
the down grade. 

A most interesting case history 
in point is that of the Sulloway 
Mills, of Franklin, N. H. These 
mills have always made a high 
quality hosiery of wool and wool 
combinations and for years were 
among the most successful in their 
line in the country. A decade or 
so ago, it became apparent that 
business was slowing down and 
that, although they were by no 
means faced with immediate finan- 
cial disaster, the mills were not 


Larrabee 


getting the volume or the accept- 
at the quality of their prod- 
uct merited. Some kind of reor- 
ganization seemed necessary. The 
question, then, was how thorough 
and of what character this re- 
organization should be. 

The management took stock of 
its assets. Physically, the mills 
had many advantages. Building 
and machinery were still in good 
condition and the location, in a 
small town, had the merit of being 
in a field of good labor living 
under pleasant conditions. Intrin- 
sically, the product was of the 
same high quality that had been 
maintained for years. The trouble 
was, obviously, to be found in the 
selling process rather than in the 
manufacturing process. 


Selling Is on a Two-Way Road 


The first thing the management 
decided upon was a new view of 
the things that constitute selling. 
Hitherto, selling had been looked 
upon as a road upon which the 
traffic moved all in one way—from 
the factory to the consumer. The 
company had made the wholly 
pardonable and quite common mis- 
take of putting too much faith in 
the idea that so long as a mill 
makes a high quality product the 
consumers will buy that product. 
Investigation proved conclusively 
to the management that selling is 
a road on which the traffic moves 
both ways and that the consumer, 
and not the factory, is the key to 
both merchandising and produc- 
tion. 

The company makes two lines 
of hosiery, the Sulloway and the 
Franklin. Both are of equal qual- 
ity although quite different in pat- 
terns. The Sulloway line is sold 
almost entirely direct to the large 
outlets of the retail trade, the 
Franklin line almost entirely 
through jobbers. This demarca- 
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tion does not always hold true but 
the exceptions are infrequent 
enough even yet so that they may 
be considered rare. 

One of the first moves made 
was a closer contact with con- 
sumers and the trade. This meant 
‘the elimination of the selling 
agency, the accepted method of 
distribution for the New England 
hosiery manufacturer. The selling 
agency, of course, has its advan- 
tages but the company believed 
that if it were to accomplish its 
objectives it must handle its busi- 
ness direct with wholesalers and 
the retail trade. 

The selling agency system was 
dropped overboard and after vari- 
ous evolutions, to be expected in 
a reorganization of the kind which 
faced Sulloway, the company 
finally hit upon its present system 
of selling the Sulloway line direct 
through its own selling organiza- 
tion and the Franklin line to 
wholesalers. The lines are still 
separate and distinct, different in 
style and patterns but alike in 
quality. 


most important 


Probably the 
single decision made by the man- 
agement was to gear its production 
policies to the demands of the 


trade and the consumer. Instead 
of telling the consumer what to buy, 
it let the consumer tell the 
mill what to manufacture. 

Of course, the process is not so 
simple as that because any organ- 
ization worth its salt must be a 
style leader and style leadership 
means not only being able to meet 
style demands when they arise, but 
also gauging consumer demand in 
such a manner that the company 
offers styles which will create de- 
mand. Basically, however, even 
advanced styles are determined by 
public preference and thé best and 
most independent stylists have to 
let 1929 preferences serve as a 
partial guide to 1930 styles. 

Today, style is a keynote in 
Sulloway selling as it is a keynote 
in the selling of many organiza- 
tions. The company employs a 
stylist who studies every possible 
factor that can influence hosiery 
styling. In addition, the company, 
through other members of the or- 
ganization, keeps in close touch 
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with what wholesalers and retail- 
ers believe will be demand mer- 
chandise. It also studies its own 
sales figures carefully in order to 
determine what styles are slipping 
and what are on the up grade. 
Thus production is keyed always 
to consumer demand. ; 

In addition to style, which js 
something that any manufacturer 
in the field can attain to a greater 
or lesser degree, the company adds 
ideas, which are as individual with 
them as are their trade names. 
These ideas are the little plusses 
which are so important in any sell- 
ing. There are, for instance, the 
non-shrinkable pure wools, elastic 
tops, ventilated feet, etc. All of 
these are based wholly on a study 
of what the consumer desires in 
wool or silk and wool hosiery. The 
elastic top, for instance, allows the 
golfer to do away with garters. 
The ventilated foot keeps the 
wearer's feet comfortable. 

All of these improvements origi- 
nated in the minds of some dealer 
or some consumer who said, “I 
wish some one made a wool stock- 
ing that didn’t make my feet hot,” 
or “Wouldn't it be a great idea if 
someone could make a stocking 
that wouldn’t slip down so that | 
wouldn’t have to wear garters that 
I’m always mislaying anyway?” 
As soon as the company senses a 
wish on the part of the consumer. 
whether that wish is expressed or 
unexpressed, it attempts to gratify 
it by manufacturing a product 
which will give the ‘consumer the 
kind of service he wants or the 
kind of service the retailer knows 
the consumer wants. 

Another consideration of the 
management is price. Early in its 
plans of reorganization the com- 
pany had to make an important de- 
cision. It could step down quality 
and thereby step down price. This 
would prt its products in the vol- 
ume class. The harder road was 
to maintain quality and build pro- 
duction to the point where it auto- 
matically would allow the price 
reduction without any sacrifice of 
quality. It was this road the com- 
pany chose. 

Let’s take a single line, ladies’ 
hosiery, and see how the company’s 
policies have been working out 
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Several years ago it made only one 
grade of ladies’ hosiery, knit on a 
j3-gauge machine and made to re- 
tail for $1.50. Obviously this single 
grade, no matter how good it might 
be, could never give the company 
any position in its effort to build 
complete service on hosiery for 
women, ‘ 

The company decided, first, to 
expand the line to include several 
grades and thus make the line 
something which could be featured 
in selling to dealers and consumer. 
Today it manufactures ladies’ ho- 
siery to retail for $1, $1.50, $1.65 
and $2. That is a wide enough 
line to give the company’s sales- 
men and the salesmen for its 
wholesalers something to talk 
about. 

More striking, however, is the 
fact that today the 33-gauge ma- 
chines are only on the $1 
grade, while the high-priced grades 
are knit on 39- and 42-gauge ma- 
chines. Today, the company is 
able to manufacture and sell at a 
good profit a 39-gauge stocking of 
rayon and wool with a large :per- 
centage of worsted at the same 
price it formerly sold its 33-gauge 
hosiery. 

I know of no more graphic ex- 
ample of the fact that increased 
volume makes possible a better 
product at a lower price. How 
the volume has been stepped up is 
evidenced by this little table of 
sales of ladies’ hosiery given to 
me by Parker Margeson, sales 
manager : 


Year Sales 

1928 50,000 dozen 

1929 80,000 dozen 

1930 200,000 dozen (esti- 
mated on basis of 
first quarter fig- 
ures) 


Last year, according to Mr. 
Margeson, the company increased 
its entire volume 35 per cent. This 
is proof enough of the effective- 
ness of the new policies. 

The company has had some in- 
teresting experiences in working 
out its distribution policies which 
even now are not set into any final 
mold. In fact, it is doubtful if 
they ever will be worked out to a 
Mede-Persian unchangeability since 
modern merchandising demands 
flexibility. 
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Today, the company does not try 
to cover the whole retail field. It 
sells only to retailers listed at a 
net worth of $35,000 or over with 
first-grade credit. With its sales 
force it cannot hope to go lower 
than this nor can it hope to cover 
all of its logical prospects in the 
$35,000 or over class. The empha- 
sis of its direct selling is put on 
the large retail accounts which 
really buy in wholesale quantities, 
such accounts as large department 
stores or retail buying syndicates 
who purchase in case lots and for 
whom the company can manufac- 
ture rather than serve out of stock 
as it does the smaller retailer. 

The company is content to let 
the wholesalers do the selling to 
the smaller dealers. For instance, 
in one territory where the com- 
pany may have three men, a single 
wholesaler may cover the same ter- 
ritory with fifty men. Obviously, 
those fifty men, everi though they 
carry many other lines, can do a 
better job than the company can 
with its three men carrying one 
line. The wholesaler still occupiés 
an all-important position and will 
continue to do so. For that reason 
the company’s Franklin wholesalé 
line receives the same attention in 
style, price and quality as the Sul- 
loway retail line. 

Occasionally, the company com- 
petes with its own wholesalers, but 
on an absolutely open and above 
board policy. For instance, sev- 
eral years ago one large whole- 
saler complained that he could not 
sell Franklin in competition with 
Sulloway. The management told 
this wholesaler frankly that it 
would continue to sell Sulloway to 
certain large retail accounts which 
were also buying Franklin and 
showed the wholesaler a list of 
these accounts which were nor- 
mal direct mill buyers. Further, 
it pointed out that in the Franklin 
line the wholesaler had a complete 
unified line which in no way dupli- 
cated Sulloway except in quality. 
The wholesaler analyzed the situ- 
ation, saw the point and continues 
to push Franklin. 

“By laying the cards on the 
table,” explained Mr. Margeson, 
“we created 2 feeling of mutual 
confidence which is highly impor- 
tant in any distribution set-up that 
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includes both selling direct and 
selling through wholesalers.” 

Today, there are some whole- 
salers who handle both Franklin 
and Sulloway and the company 
sells both Franklin and Sulloway 
direct to a few large retail ac- 
counts. In every instance, how- 
ever, both wholesalers and retailers 
know what is going on and ac- 
quiesce. 

“To sum up,” said Mr. Marge- 
son, “the foundation stone of our 
recent success has been the trade’s 
absolute confidence in the Sullo- 
way and Franklin lines. Without 
that confidence we could have 
traveled nowhere. Had we shifted 
from a quality to a price line we 
should have suffered badly and 
would have to open entirely new 
fields. 

“The main factors in our present 
policy are as follows: First, high 
quality; second, price, that is, 
quality merchandise sold at a satis- 
factory price; third, style; and 
fourth, ideas. 

“As yet, advertising is secon- 
dary, although we are advertising 
our Sulloway line to both the trade 
and consumers and the Franklin 
line to the trade. Frankly, until 
the present we have not been lined 
up so that we could capitalize to 
the fullest on our advertising. 
However, we have used advertising 
because of the excellent part it 
plays in building prestige for the 
line and in cutting down consumer 
resistance and building consumer 
acceptance. 

“We have been conservative in 
our advertising appropriation be- 
cause we could not go ahead with 
any advertising until we were sure 
that our other policies were right. 
To have advertised extensively be- 
fore we were thoroughly set in our 
merchandising would have been 
more dangerous, perhaps, than not 
to have advertised at all. The 
day is approaching swiftly, how- 
ever, when advertising will step 
forward to take its place as the 
fifth factor in our policy.” 


Joins United Grape Products 
George C. Dapson, for the last twenty- 
five years with Armour Company, 
Chicago, has been made sales ma r 
of the United Grape Products Sales 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Adopt “Say It with Flowers” 


Campaign Plans 

Plans for the 1930-31 c Tative ad- 
vertising of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 
advertising under the “Say it 
with Flowers,” were adopted by the na- 
tional publicity committee at a mecting 
at Indianapolis. The advertising cam. 
paign for the year beginning in October 
will be in two divisions with forty-seven 
i MF - on the schedule. 

‘The first division of the campaign 
will be a series of seven double page 
magazine spreads covering the seven 
special occasions in the year when 
lowers are most used. The second divi- 
sion of the campaign will be a national 
flower appreciation contest among the 
school children of the United States 
which will be announced to the children 
and their rents by advertisements in 
a total of forty-six magazines, women’s, 
school and art publications, including 
thirty-six teacher magazines. This does 
not include the schedule of the Florists 
Telegraph Delivery advertising for 
which a separate fund is set aside each 
—. The Millis Advertising Company, 
ndianapolis, is handling the campaign. 


T. A. Morgan, Vice-President, 


Eastern Air Transport 

Thomas A. Morgan, president of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., has 
been made vice-president of Eastern Air 
Transport, Inc., Brooklyn . . 
is also vice-president ont director of the 
Ford Instrument Company and Inter- 
continent Aviation, Inc., both subsid- 
iaries of North America Aviation, and 
of Curtiss-Wright Export, Inc. 


H. P. Brown Joins 
Earle Ludgin Agency 


Harold P. Brown, formerly with 
George Harrison Phel s, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency an reviously with 
Seelye & Brown, also of that city, has 
joined Earle Ludgin, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


Art-In-Linens Account to 
Cleveland & Shaw 


Art-In-Linens, Inc., New York, man- 
ufacturer of spreads, curtains, scarfs, 
etc., has appointed Cleveland & Shaw, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


J. T. Cushing Heads Boston 
“Daily Record” 


John T. Cushing, formerly with the 
Hearst organization as publisher of the 


Washington, D. C., Times, has bought 
the Boston Daily Record, of which be 
has become publisher. 


To Direct Anchor Coal Sales 

A. Collins, formerly with the M. A. 
Hanna pany, Cleveland, has been 
elected vice-president and sales man- 
— of the Anchor Coal Company, of 
that city. 
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THE BIGGEST 
BILL of goods 


EVEN years ago Cincinnati put its signature to the 
biggest single order in the history of any city .. . 
a reform government. 
And the salesman who discovered the prospect, nursed 
and developed it, and finally closed the deal with the 
stockholders, was The Cincinnati Post. 
Single-handed . . . every other newspaper indifferent or 
actively hostile . . . the Post led this fight against a po- 


litical gang. And because the Post had the ear, and the 
confidence of the influential citizens of Cincinnati, the 
fight was won. 

Today, Cincinnati has the reputation of being the best 
governed large city in the United States. 


To understand this unusual selling job is to understand 
The Cincinnati Post. It is to understand that The Cin- 
cinnati Post is a vigorous, virile newspaper, strong in its 
convictions and with tremendous influence among pros- 
perous, influential Cincinnatians. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS - - + OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and eof MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Typical Post families: In three out of four 
of these homes The Cincinnati Post is read 


To reach the 61 per cent of active prosperous Cincinnati 
that reads The Cincinnati Post, your advertising copy 
must appear in its pages. 


Post Circulation: 
1. City and suburban 
2. In the O.K. Market 
(Cincinnati Trading area) 
3. Total Circulation . 


Cincinnati Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS. -++230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA BUPFALO + ATLANTA 
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There’s Your Product— 
But Where Is Your Advertising? 


Manufacturers who know to a fraction of one per cent how much 
of their total distribution is secured in towns of less than 10,000 
population, often have only a hazy idea regarding the amount of 
advertising effort they are expending in the same territory. 


In far too many cases, imposing-looking schedules of national 
magazines and metropolitan newspapers have revealed, upon 
analysis, not a single publication with a legitimate claim to cover- 
age in the small town field. 


How to check your own position: Find out first of all whether 
GRIT is scheduled to carry your advertising (over eighty per cent 
of GRIT'S circulation is concentrated in towns of 10,000 or less, 
mostly east of the Mississippi, placing GRIT in the van of small 
town publications ). 

If GRIT isn't on your list, call in your usual advisers, call in the 
nearest GRIT representative, and demand to know why. The re- 
sulting discussion cannot be otherwise than profitable to you. 





Advertising Representatives : 
THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


Home Office: 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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Books Are Different—But the In- 
dustry’s Sales Problems Aren’t 


What Book Publishers Can Learn from Other Industries 


pics the publishers-book-club 
controversy appeared in news- 
papers, a great many people who 
never thought about book distri- 
bution have become interested in its 
This remark invariably 
crops up in all discussions: “Oh, 
well, you know how old-fashioned 


problems. 


and conservative 
most of these pub- 
lishers are.” 

What critics of 
the book publishing 
business have failed 
to realize, however, 
is that fundamen- 
tally the present 
book situation is 
not the result of 
deliberate back- 
wardness or unpro- 
gressiveness. To be 
sure, a certain 
amount of conser- 
vatism exists, as is 
found in almost 
every long-estab- 


By Ruth Leigh 


ferent, 


sure to object: 
compare books with electric toast- 
ers or hosiery or blankets. 
are different.” 
books as literature. But 
books as merchandise can be con- 
sidered in much the same cate- 
gory as toasters, hosiery or shoes. 














AST week a number of 
book publishers an- 
nounced a new scale of low 
prices. Hereafter the prices 
of new ion will range 
from 50 cents to $1.50. This 
action merely serves to em- 
phasize the accuracy of Miss 
Leigh’s deductions. The 
sales difficulties of the 
book business are like those 
of any other. In striving to 
solve them, publishers may 
well take heed of the ex- 
perience of industries that 
have shown greater advances 
and development. 

















“Oh, you can't 


Books 
Yes, books are dif- 


Which brings up 
the first suggestion 
for the book pub- 
lishing industry 
that the time has 
come when it must 
cease to regard it- 
self as different 
from other indus- 
tries. Books are 
merchandise to be 
distributed to the 
public through the 
most economical 
channels possible. 
If it is necessary 
to distribute them 
as nails, toasters or 
blankets, well and 





lished industry, but 
generally speaking, book publishers 
today are fully aware of important 
changes that have taken place in 
modern business. Among leading 
publishers the issue is not: “Shall 
we change our methods and poli- 
cies?” but “What can) we do to 
meet these new conditions in retail 
distribution, in consumer demand, 
in book merchandising generally?” 

The most progressive book pub- 
lishers recognize that they can 
neither stand still nor go back. 
Whether they approve or not, they 
have to fall in with the march of 
modern business progress, and it is 
to offer a few practical sugges- 
tions along this line that this ar- 
ticle is presented. 

It aims to point out to book 
publishers one way in which they 
can meet new (Jnditions by adant- 
ing the methods used by other in- 
dustries to solve the same prob- 
lems. At this point, someone is 
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good. Let us for- 
get, in short, that we are dealing 
with literature and see if we cannot 
apply a few distribution principles 
that fit other lines to selling more 
books. 

In considering some of the diffi- 
culties of book distribution today, 
there is a tendency among pub- 
lishers to blame the retailer. Pub- 
lishers claim that the bookseller is 
slow, inefficient, backward, not 
aware of his opportunities. To a 
certain extent, this is true, because 
the retail book business attracts to 
it a class of men and women, 
booklovers, who, for the most 
part, have not the slightest idea of 
what merchandising really means. 
One trouble, then, with the small 
retail bookseller is lack of train- 
ing and general lack of commer- 
cial acumen. 

This point is laid before book 
publishers: In other industries, 
when the retail distributor has 
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proved inefficient or inadequate, 
the producers have set about to 
help him. This is especially true 
in attempts in other fields to help 
the independent merchant meet 
chain-store competition. Book 
publishers have been ready to 
criticize the bookseller but sur- 
prisingly slow in practical efforts 
to help him. 

To be sure, they deluge the 
bookseller with window displays, 
signs, circulars, cards until the 
average bookstore fairly pleads 
for mercy. I have worked with 
manufacturers and retailers in 
many industries, but I have never 
seen more deplorable waste of so- 
called “dealer helps” in any other 
industry than I have in the book 
business. The idea behind these 
helps—these innumerable expen- 
sive signs, displays and circulars 
is fundamentally sound. But be- 
cause so many publishers have un- 
questioningly been satisfied that 
they were supplying “helps”—and 
let it go at that—bookstores are 
literally clogged with them. For 
years, book publishers have con- 
sidered that they were assisting 
the dealer to sell merely by piling 
signs on him. They have been 
slow to ask themselves whether 
this type of help is what the book- 
seller really needs. 

Particular reference is made to 
the constant stream of mail adver- 
tising material showered on the 
dealer. In 1929 there were 216 
publishers who issued five or more 
books a year (over 100 per cent 
more firms than there were ten 
years ago), and almost every pub- 
lisher sends out mailings to the 
trade of every new book of im- 
portance, of older titles, and to 
stimulate special promotion. In 
1929 there were 10,187 new books 
and new editions issued in the 
United States. Assuming that pub- 
lishers send out mail announce- 
ments to booksellers of only 25’ per 
cent of these titles (a low estimate 
for the book trade), it is easy 
to. appreciate the overwhelming 
amount of mail material that comes 
to the average bookstore. The 
waste is simply staggering. 

Unquestionably, this angle of 
sales promotion merits serious 
study and readjustment, because 


publishers themselves are beginning 
to realize that the bookseller re- 
ceives too many mail announce- 
ments. So far as is known, there 
have been no steps taken in the 
publishing field to standardize prac- 
tice along this line. 

One suggestion is offered: A vast 
amount of waste in mailings might 
be eliminated if publishers at- 
tempted to distinguish between 
kinds of mailing to different audi- 
ences. For example, most pub- 
lishers send out the same announce- 
ment to bookstores (as sales pro- 
motion), to newspapers (for pub- 
licity purposes) and to consumers 
(as advertising). It is obvious that 
no one piece of mailing matter can 
possibly get across its message 
with equal effectiveness to all 
three different groups with their 
varied interest-angles, yet that is 
exactly what most publishers are 
expecting at the present time. For 
instance, as a consumer, I have 
been on the mailing lists of many 
publishers, yet I am constantly re- 
ceiving trade lists, catalog pages, 
sales promotion literature, news- 
paper publicity for advance release 
—material obviously unsuited to 
the consumer, yet which must rep- 
resent tremendous mail expendi- 
tures every year. 

In their methods of wholesale 
distribution, the book publishers 
have made notable progress in ad- 
justing themselves to present-day 
marketing trends, but thoughtful 
sales managers may see room for 
further checking up their road 
salesmen on one point: There was 
a time when, in attempting to 
secure distribution, many large 
manufacturers were guilty of over- 
loading the retailer, forcing him 
to buy goods, with the one idea 
of getting the merchandise on his 
shelves, without regard to whether 
it would sell. The modern trend, 
among progressive manufacturers 
is opposed to this method of sell- 
ing. They have realized that it is 
to their advantage to take smaller 
orders, if necessary, selling the 
dealer only what he can surely 
resell to his public. 

Book publishers have certainly 
recognized the need for selling the 
dealer only what they know he 
can readily resell, yet there is still 
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enough overloading of booksellers 
to make it worthy of comment. In 
discussing over-stocks and overbuy- 
ing with the average bookseller this 
remark is constantly heard: “Oh, 
The —— Company man insisted that 
I buy twenty-five of that title; he 
wouldn’t listen to me when I said 
we couldn’t sell that many.” In a 
bookstore in New York State, run 
jointly by husband and wife, the 
wife told the writer that she will 
not see publishers’ salesmen be- 
cause they bully her too much into 
overbuying. “I let my husband 
deal with them; he can say ‘no’ 
better than I.” Yet it was obvi- 
ous that the husband’s book judg- 
ment was inferior to his wife's 
and that he made many mistakes. 

This incident is not important 
other than to illustrate the fact 
that booksellers are pathetically 
aware of the terrific amount of 
pressure put on them by publish- 
ers’ salesmen—pressure that makes 
them buy far in excess of what 
they know—and some salesmen 
know—a store can sell. It is one 
of the reasons why the average 
bookstore is so frequently over- 
stocked. 

This sort of thing will always 
be a problem, of course, with road 
salesmen eager to secure large 
orders. It is stressed here because 
book publishers, while apparently 
following the modern trend to sell 
the dealer only what they know he 
can safely sell, are often over- 
optimistic in estimating the dis- 
tributing power of the small book- 
store. 


Help Is Welcomed 


Last year, the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers as a 
further step in a successful ten- 
year program to increase book dis- 
tribution and consumption, started 
a field worker traveling among 
book stores, in an attempt to help 
booksellers meet advertising, sell- 
ing and merchandising problems. 
The pathetic eagerness with which 
this help was received and applied 
in small book stores indicates the 
overwhelming need for educational 
work of this character. It was the 
first time the publishing industry 
has ever taken a definite step of 
this kind to help the bookseller in 
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a direct, personal and practical 
way. In this, the publishing in- 
dustry finds itself conspicuously 
behind other fields. 

The attitude of present-day man- 
ufacturers in other industries was 
voiced recently by the sales man- 
ager of a large hosiery concern: 
“If our dealers do not know how 
to keep our stock, it is up to us 
to show them. If their salespeople 
do not know how to sell, we must 
teach them. If the merchant can- 
not run his store profitably, it is 
our responsibility to educate him.” 

It is this point of view, this feel- 
ing of responsibility for their dis- 


’ tributors that the book publishers 


have been somewhat slow in evi- 
dencing. They offer advertising 
signs and other dealer helps—but 
in actually helping the bookseller 
to solve his problems in a practi- 
cal, workable way, in really teach- 
ing him how to sell, publishers gen- 
erally have been—and still are— 
backward. 


A Job fér Individual Publishers 


Most general educational work 
of this kind is now handled by the 
National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers. Being an association, how- 
ever, its activities are naturally 
limited. Dealer education is, more 
properly, the work of individual 
publishers, in direct and constant 
contact with booksellers because in 
that case it is possible to deal with 
specific titles and authors. 

These courses are open to book 
publishers in solving their prob- 
lems of distribution—courses suc- 
cessfully adopted in other indus- 
tries: First, publishers can do 
educational work among booksell- 
ers to try to make them better 
merchandisers. Second, they can 
create increased distribution by 
more newly developed outlets for 
books in all types of stores, in- 
cluding chains. Third, publishers 
can encourage more book chains. 

This article makes no claim at 
completeness, nor does it offer a 
definitely constructive program to 
help solve book publishers’ prob- 
lems. It merely urges that this 
“books are different” attitude be 
put aside in favor of studying the 
methods of other industries in 
meeting almost identical problems. 





Newspaper Executives Define Local 
and General Rates 


New Definition Marks Real Progress Toward Settlement of Vexing 
Problem 


LONG step ahead, looking 

toward the eventual adjust- 
ment of the local and national rate 
controversy was taken by the 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives’ Association, Inc., at its an- 
nual meeting in Washington last 
week. 

The members went to the na- 
tion’s capital with the intention of 
at least looking in at the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America conven- 
tion, which was held simultane- 
ously with their own. But they 
did not even have time to go with 
the rest of the advertising folks to 
say good morning to President 
Hoover, and jockey for prominent 
positions when the group photo- 
graph with the President was 
taken. They wanted to discuss the 
momentous rate proposition and to 
consider ways of increasing news- 
paper lineage during the coming 
critical summer months—a_ time 
when, even under normal condi- 
tions, there is more than just a 
tendency to let down a bit. 

Throughout the discussion of the 
rate problem, which was held be- 
hind carefully guarded closed 
doors, it was evident that P. L. 
Thomson, president of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, knew what 
he was talking about when he told 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers at their recent convention 
that the newspapers were not 
going to be arbitrary over this 
thing; that it would be decided 
eventually with justice to all. 

After prolonged consideration of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers’ pronouncement against 
“any differential whatsoever”—and 
also of the position taken by the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, it was decided that 
the most important preliminary 
was an accurate definition as to 
just what constitutes local and na- 
tional newspaper advertising. Ac- 
cordingly, the association adopted 
what it called “a brief standard re- 





vision defining general and _ local 
application of newspaper advertis- 
ing rates.” This will be submit- 
ted to the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association with the 
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recommendation that it be made 
a part of the fundamental law gov- 
erning the newspapers’ relations 
with advertisers. It follows: 


Newspaper rates are better desig- 
nated as retail and general, rather 
than as local and national. 

An advertiser shall be entitled t 
retail rates only when he sells direct 
to the consumer through one or more 
retail stores which he alone owns 
and controls. 

If the retailer named also is ter 
ritory jobber, wholesaler or distrib 
utor the advertising is not local re- 
tail copy. 

Retail rates apply to co-operative 
advert’ _ confined strictly to a 
group of bona fide retail advertisers 
provided advertising is paid for by 
the merchants involved. 

General rates apply to all co-oper- 
ative advertising where both genera! 
and retail advertisers are involved 

General rates apply to advertising 
over signatures of two or more re 
tailers, of separate ownership, offer- 
ing product of same manufacturer 

meral rates apply to all adver- 
tising other than hat of strictly 
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“To Bribe or 
Not to Bribe” 


AN article under this title, which 
appeared in the May issue of “The 
Rotarian” has proved of great inter- 
est to business executives concerned 
with selling policy, and we have 


received many requests for copies. 


The issue of the magazine contain- 
ing this article will be gladly sent you 


—without obligation—on request. 


The advertising in the June issue, just 
closed, exceeded by 36% the volume in 


the corresponding issue last year. 


The Rotarian 


211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Harvey C, Kendall, Business Manager + Member A.B. C. 
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SELLING COSTS ARE 
CASH THESE 





DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR MARKET? 


We have developed Multigraph 
equipment to meet the special 
requirements of today’s condi- 
tions which put a premium on 
selective selling. 
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ARHLOWER . . . WHEN YOU 
"PAPER PROFITS” 


“Paper profits” mean “cash” in Multigraph lan- 
guage because the Multigraph can take a piece 
of paper and turn it into the sort of sales con- 
tact that puts currency into the till. At one revo- 
lution of the drum an Addressing Multigraph 
writes a letter; fills in a perfectly matched name, 
address, and salutation; adds a personal sig- 
nature, and addresses the envelope. 

The Addressing Multigraph, together with the 
Compotype, Multigraph Address Plates, and 
kindred equipment, makes it a simple matter to 
reach selected groups of customers with sales 
material developed to meet individual condi- 
tions in a specific market. 

Let a Multigraph representative tell you 
about it. Consult your phone book or write— 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1800 EAST 40th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THE MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 

137 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Ontario 





American Multigraph Sales Co., 
1800 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of your 
new guide to Multigraph applications, 
a | Ways.” 

Business... ... 

Address . 


City. . 
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Stamps 


contribute nothing 
to advertising returns 


HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold 

to transport your message. It costs money—espe- 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising 
returns. 

Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper 
background with minimum weight and bulk. 


Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is 
only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are 
preserved. 


Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- 
text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. 


The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren 
Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to 
him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S THINTEXT 
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bona fide retailers, selling at retail 
exclusively, paid for entirely by 
themselves and offering goods or ser- 
vice to the consumer at outlets 
owned by themselves, without refer- 
ence to whether the copy is placed 
lirect or through an advertising 
agency. 


In other words, if advertising is 


strictly retail it may be paid for 
at retail rates; otherwise general 





Alvin R. Magee 


rates should apply. It will be ob- 
served that the statement avoids 
defining in detail the various clas- 
sifications of general advertising. 
The omission was intentional, the 
idea being that it would be better 
to have a clear understanding ,of 
what is meant by local advertising, 
and to consider everything else 
general, 

But, after sitting for hours 
around the council tables in the 
main assembly room of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
members could see it no other way 
than that some sort of differential 
between the two classifications 
should prevail. While this view 
was accepted in principle, there 
was no disposition arbitrarily to 
set forth any particular rate, this 
being recognized as a matter for 
negotiation between the individual 
newspaper and the advertiser. 

This action of the newspaper 
executives, of course, does not dis- 
pose of the rate matter so far as 
the newspapers are concerned; the 
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final word must be said by the 
publishers. Nevertheless, it was 
felt that some real progress had 
been made toward a_ settlement 
that will be welcomed by adver- 
tisers and publishers alike. 

The rate matter, while recog- 
nized as the most important topic 
before the meeting, was only one 
of more than fifty questions that 
were discussed. The members had 
submitted in advance queries about 
subjects in which they were inter- 
ested, and there was an_ inter- 
change of ideas and experiences 
that brought some interesting and 
valuable reactions. 

There was, for instance, the 
chain store and its relationship to 
the local retailer. Should the news- 
paper ‘accept chain-store advertis- 
ing, or should it choose to cast 
its lot with the home town dealer 
exclusively? Should it allow the 
latter to dictate its policy toward 
chain stores? 

To get light on these and simi- 
lar questions, the association 
brought in R. W. Lyons, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National 
Chain Store Association, who made 
a speech proclaiming the chain 
store as strictly an economic de- 
velopment, and therefore to be 
accepted as part of the country’s 
economic setup. He agreed, how- 
ever, that the newspapers had a 
right to insist that the local chain 
store—which he described as being 
a part of a merchandising develop- 
ment that started back in the six- 
teenth century—should be a good 
citizen of the community. 

Arguing from the premise that 
a retail store is justified only by 
its ability to perform a public ser- 
vice in the economical distribution 
of merchandise to the consumer, 
Mr. Lyons reached the conclusion 
that the chain store is a construc- 
tive force in at least these three 
directions : 

1—It is a consistent advertiser 
in bad times as well as good; it 
is the largest single buyer of news- 
paper space, having invested $200,- 
000,000 in that medium last year. 

2—It widens a town’s trading 
area. 

3—It gives to the consumer the 
money-saving benefits of scientific 
distribution. 
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The newspaper executives agreed, 

in the subsequent discussion, that 
the newspapers should keep out of 
the present fight between chains 
and independents and that they 
should not deny advertising space 
to the chains at the request of the 
independents. 

“The local dealers in our town 
emulate rather than fight the 
chains,” said A. L. Shuman, vice- 
president and advertising director 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
“and we keep out of the fight by 
turning down all copy which in 
any way criticizes or abuses a 
competitor, regardless of its 
source.” 

Other members declared the 
chief offenders in the way of 
using objectionable copy wére the 
local dealers. 

“With the exception of Clarence 
Saunders’ advertisements attacking 
W. K. Henderson,” said one, “I 
have never seen any chain institu- 
tional copy that was in any way 
offensive.” 

Like all the other business or- 
ganizations meeting these days, the 
newspaper executives wanted to 
know about business conditions— 
what could be expected and 
whether conditions were as bad 
as some people think. 

Expert counsel on these points 
was brought in by John Moody, 
president of Moody’s Investors 
Service, New York, and Frank 
Greene, managing editor of Brad- 
street’s, New York. 

Mr. Moody, in discussing 
“Where Is American Business 
Going in 1930?” said this is a time 
to face facts as they actually exist 
and not try to paint them in colors. 

“While business at the Present 
time,” he said, in effect, “is not 
appreciably better than earlier in 
the year, it by no manner of means 
can be said to be worse—which, 
of course, is a comforting thought. 
Reasoning in logical processes, and 
without any attempt to prophesy, 
I believe that the next few months 
will remain substantially as at 
present, but that by September 1 
the upturn will commence. From 
that time on, the improvement will 
be steady; and by next January 
or February conditions will be 
normal and healthy.” 
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Mr. Greene, agreeing in prin- 
ciple with Mr. Moody, called at- 
tention to the desirability of hav- 
ing a proper statistical base on 
which to compute sales figures. 

“We experience discomfiture 
now,” he suggested, “because we 
are making our comparisons with 
the crest periods of the’ spring of 
1929, and we therefore declare 
conditions are not good. By next 
fall, however, we will be compar- 
ing our then records with the lower 
marks of the fall of 1929, and 
will inevitably gain encourage- 
ment from what the figures show. 

“Tt might be added that some- 
thing similar to the more recent 
stock market ebullitions and ap- 
parent hesitation in leading indus- 
tries has been’ met with during 
rallies from depressions in earlier 
years, sometimes arousing doubts 
as to the reality of actual improve- 
ment already shown. These should 
not be treated too seriously and 
one may, probably, safely counsel 
the business world to look the situ- 
ation over at the mid-year care- 
fully for signs of future trade and 
industrial promise. It really seems 
taking counsel of our fears to 
doubt that things in the last half 
of the year will show a perceptible 
gain over the first half of this 
year and the last half of 1929 and 
that the country will be doing busi- 
ness ‘at the old stand’ well within 
the twelve months to come.” 

From the chain store, the dis- 
cussion passed on to radio. Some 
perturbation was expressed at what 
was declared to be the “amazing 
growth” of radio as an advertis- 
ing medium. Was this going to 
become a dangerous competitor of 
the newspapers? 

“Radio is not going to interfere 
with the newspaper,” declared Lew 
Hahn, president of the Hahn De 
partment Stores, another guest 
speaker. “I‘say this because radio 
is not essentially an advertising 
medium. It is not a real advertis- 
ing medium because it is an in- 
strument of amusement; no institu- 
tion with amusement as its chief 
forte is of much use in advertis 
ing merchandise. 

“The newspaper, in contrast to 
radio, is most decidedly a respon- 
sible institution. This is so be- 
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cause the newspaper informs, in- 
structs and educates as well as 
amuses. The radio, as an adver- 
tising medium, has grown far be- 
yond what its intrinsic value re- 
presents, and there is bound to be 
a reaction.” 

Mr. Hahn regards the news- 
paper and the department store as 
natural allies “because they both 
want to build the town. Both must 
know the public’s buying habits. 
Both must live the life of their 
community, inasmuch as they are 
civic institutions reflecting the life 
of the people. For this reason, a 
thoroughly good town is one that 
has good stores and good news- 
papers.” 

In the truth of all this, according 
to Mr. Hahn’s view, was the basis 
for his conclusion that “the news- 
paper is a unique institution in the 
community and not in competition 
with other advertising mediums.” 

Mr. Hahn was one of the out- 
side speakers brought in to tell the 
newspapers their faults. Another 
was Duane Wanamaker, vice-pres- 
ident and advertising manager of 
the Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of the Majestic 
radio. For good measure, Mr. 
Wanamaker brought along his ad- 
vertising agent, Hays MacFarland, 
president of the Hays MacFarland 
Company, of Chicago; and they 
did an effective team job in pre- 
senting their case to the news- 
papers. 

“What we most need,” said Mr. 
Wanamaker, “is an improvement 
in the type of solicitation ; the pres- 
ent type is in a rut. I don’t care 
so much about how much cir- 
culation a representative’s paper 
may have; I can find this out for 
myself, and the chances are I know 
it anyway. But what I would like 
to have him tell me right now is 
how and why radio business has 
dropped off in his territory, and 
to give me facts and figures. The 
newspapers can do a great job 
right now in helping restore public 
faith in the radio business—some- 
thing the public has been losing. 
3ut solidity and stability are com- 
ing back.” 

_Mr. Wanamaker announced that 
his company had decided to give 
“the finest cup you ever saw” to 
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the newspaper which, during the 
coming year, should do the most 
constructive work in inducing re- 
tailers to run radio lineage 

Mr. MacFarland, after voicing 
some rather pungent criticism, un- 
hesitatingly gave the newspapers 
credit for making the investiga- 
tion resulting in Majestic’s pres- 
ent “Colorful Tone” campaign— 
which, he said, was the first real 
theme to appear in radio advertis- 
ing. 
“Without the service of the news- 
papers,” he said, “this campaign 
would not have been. The news- 
papers which do the most intelli- 
gent job of local solicitation— 
meaning selling the dealer on 
radio advertising—will get our 
lineage.” 

Turning to a discussion of their 
own advertising problems, the 
newspaper executives heard Clar- 
ence Wagener, promotion manager 
of the Baltimore Sun, talk about 
newspaper promotion. The. pur- 
pose of such promotion, he said, 
is not to bring in immediate busi- 
ness but to promote good-will 
among readers and advertisers. 
The mediums for such promotion 
he listed as follows: 

“1—Your own paper. Give your 
advertising a preferred position oc- 
casionally, and do not use it to 
fill holes. *Run it only when it 
has a real message for the reader. 

“2—Other newspapers and busi- 
ness papers. The very best copy 
is none too good for your news- 
paper advertising. The theme of 
this should be why your com- 
munity is a good business center. 

“3—Radio? Yes, when your 
paper has its own station. As to 
whether the expenditure is justi- 
fied, this is to be found out. 

“4—Direct mail. An occasional 
mailing is recommended, but no 
extended campaign.” 

Mr. Wagener said the appro- 
priation for promotion should be 
based upon the newspaper’s net 
earnings. 

Major I. D. Carson, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, called on the news- 
papers to help the agencies adver- 
tise advertising. 

“The function of the advertising 
agency,” Major Carson said, “is 
the intelligent control of public 
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opinion through the application of 
advertising. The newspaper's edi- 
torial department can forcefully 
and legitimately aid in this work.” 

Paul E. Murphy, advertising 
manager of Frederick Loeser & 
Gompany, Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke 
in behalf of “More Horse Sense 
in Copy.” As he saw it, there is 
too much of a tendency now to 
worry about technique, whereas 
there should be a study of how to 
get more of the news element into 
the advertising. 

Don Bridge, advertising man- 
ager of the Indianapolis News, 
was unanimously elected president 
of the association, succeeding L. M. 
Barton, advertising manager of the 
Chicago Daily News, who declined 
re-election after having served two 
terms. Alvin R. Magee, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times, was elected vice-president. 
These directors were chosen: Mr. 
Barton; Carl P. Slane, Peoria 
Journal and Transcript; Fred 
Archibald, Omaha World-Herald ; 
Col. Leroy W. Herron, Washing- 
ton Star. 

There is yet a secretary to be 
selected by Mr. Bridge. Irving W. 
Buntman, advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee Herald, has been 
secretary for two years and the 
members wanted him to continue. 
He felt obliged to decline because 
of press of business on his paper. 
Printers’ INK wired Mr. Bridge 
at Indianapolis (he was not pres- 
ent at the meeting because of re- 
cent illness), asking who the new 
secretary would be. He replied: 
“Election as president so unex- 
pected that have been unable as 
yet to give thought as to new sec- 
retary.” 

The Shuman trophy for the best 
example of local advertising achieve- 
ment was awarded to William F. 
Johns, advertising manager of the 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer- 
Press. This prize, which consists 
of a cup and $100 in cash, is con- 
tributed annually by A. L. Shuman 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

Mr. Johns generously ascribed 
full credit for the conception of the 
prize winning idea to the youngest 
member of his staff, a former 
student of Columbia University. 
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He did not give the young man’s 
name, possibly thinking somebody 
might offer him a job. 

“To this young man,” Mr. Johns 
said in his speech of acceptance, 
“goes the $100 which Mr. Shuman 
has contributed. As to the cup, 
this will have a permanent place 
on my desk and I shall be proud 
to have it.” 

Honorable mention for cam- 
paigns submitted in the Shuman 
competition was given the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


Dodge Brothers Appointments 


A. C. Downey, John R. Lee and W 
J. O'Neil, all of whom have been with 
the Dodge and Chrysler corporations for 
a number of years, have been appointed 
vice-presidents of the Dodge Brothers 
Corporation, Detroit. Mr. Downey will 
take over the work of assistant general 
manager; Mr. Lee will have charge of 
Dodge commercial relations and Mr 
O’Neil will have charge of all manu- 
facturing in the Dodge Brothers plants 

Following these appointments, Charles 

W. Matheson has become directly asso- 
ciated with J. E. Fields, vice-president 
in charge of sales of all Chrysler div:- 
sions. A. Van Der Zee, who has been 
general sales manager of the Plymouth 
Motor division, succeeds Mr. Matheson 
as general sales manager of Dodge 
Brothers. 
* To provide dealers with closer factory 
contacts, W. M. Purves has been named 
passenger car sales manager; W. S. 
Graves, truck sales manager, and A. H 
Ferrandou, bus and motor coach sales 
manager. 


R. H. Tewksbury with 
Philadelphia Sign Company 


R. H. Tewksbury, formerly with the 
Richards Advertising and Sign Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., and, more re- 
cently with the Flexlume-Strough Cor- 
poration, of that city, has joined the 
sales staff of the Philadelphia Sign Com 
pany, Philadelphia. 


To Represent “Parks and 


Recreations” 

Hallett E. Cole, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast representa 
tive of Pa:ks.and Recreations, Minne 
apolis. The magazine, now a bi-monthly, 
will be published monthly beginning in 
September. 


Appoints Millar Agency 


The Muziicipal Service Corporation 
Los Angeles, has appointed the Millar 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of thag city, 
to direct the advertising of its Howard 
H. Jones Collegiate Football Game, an 
indoor game. Direct mail and magazines 
wll be used. 
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EW Modern PRISCILLA 


OME-MAKER @ HOME-MANAGER @ HOSTESS 








Hore E 


the | youn 


Her age? 20-35. +» Location and purchasij 
power? Coast-to-coast in the prosperous “b 
ing belt” of American homes. + + + Her pe 
sonality? Alert, intelligent—quick to app 
ciate new things—to try new methods, x 
products.» » Her meeds and desires? 
home-manager, hostess, mother, she wang: 
every aid to health and beauty—every nouris 





The NEW Modern Priscilla-§the Mc 


Modern Priscilla—modernized, withfjinforma 
new editorial policy—answers the you i 
housewife’s desire for information on 
home-making subjects. Thus the 
Modern Priscilla appeals directly to 

young Matron—advertising’s chief mi 

for every product related to the home. : 

Your advertising reaches this respos 
market in an environment and a mood 
receptiveness—at home, reading a magaz 


ATT ANN 























1htST MARKET 


EWodern PRISCILLA 
atron of Foday 


i™ng food —every labor-saving device and method 
hat makes a more convenient, attractive and 
m@omfortable home. - » » Her magazine? The 
w Modern Priscilla, which, without conflict 
wf other interests, gives her complete informa- 
on on modern home equipment and methods. 
+ As “purchasing agent” for the Home, she is 
e final court of appeal for advertised products. 





the Modern Home-Maker’s Magazine 





information on all home subjects contain- 
g no distracting material. » » » Read the 
xt page —notice the wide scope of edito- 
| appeal in the mew Modern Priscilla — 
ering every interest of its readers, in 
pir everyday capacities of home-makers— 
‘#me-managers — hostesses. » + + —then 
e the new Modern Priscilla, the “pro- 
bod” magazine, Number One on your list 
@ ¢ffecti:e women’s publications. 

















s Pages 





tell its new 


STORY 


From month to month these and 
many other topics are discussed in 
the New Modern Priscilla. ® 


| 

N 

} 
Decoration and Home Furnishings 





@ Foods — Cooking — Nutrition 

@ Fashions — Dress — Accesso- 

ties @ Home Building and 

Home Remodeling e@ Gardens 
and Gardening Information. ® En- . lead j 
tertaining — What To Do — What wy’ 
To Serve @ Child Care—Feed- 

ing and Clothing @ Home Man- 

agement-—Modern Housekeepinge } 


Ail departments are authoritative 
and all articles are practical and 
instructive. They supplement your 
advertising — make suggestions 
which can be carried out only with 
the help of advertised products. 





The NEw 
MODERN 
PRISCILLA 
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How “Repetition” Illustrations 


Are Made 


Duplicating the One Theme, Time on Time, in Order to Emphasize an 
Advertising Argument 


By W. Livingston Larned 


N its twenty-fifth anniversary, 

Old Dutch Cleanser lined up 
that number of bustling, hustling 
figures of the little sabot-footed 
Holland girl, and ran them off into 
the perspective, until they all but 
disappeared on the horizon. It is 
a scheme often followed by this 
advertiser, and with 
good reason. 

The advertising char- 
acter appears as a very 
important feature of the 
container label and has 
always been enlarged 
upon in all of the ad- 
vertising for this prod- 
uct. The little Dutch 
girl is a “remembera- 
ble” picture idea, and, 
unlike so many adver- 
tising characters, really 
means something, when 
one stops to reflect upon 
the fame of the people 
of the Netherlands for 
their household spotless- 
ness. 

Repetition, it has al- 
ways been said, is an 
excellent factor in ad- 
vertising. People hold 
in their minds that 
which has been said 
over and over again. 
Why not, then, the same 
idea applied to illustrations? 

In some Old Dutch pictures, the 
wee Dutch lass is pictured busily 
at work in every nook and corner 
of a home. Or she may bustle, in 
duplicate, through an entire vil- 
lage, hundreds of her, each figure 
identical, and always “chasing 
dirt.” How to produce and to 
compose such illustrations is an- 
other story. They are not always 
easy to create, it might be men- 
tioned at the outset. 

_In the first-mentioned Old Dutch 
illustration, the line of Dutch girls 
starts off with a fairly large figure 


in the foreground and they. taper 
away, into the distance, until the 
last one is a mere dot against the 
poster background of blue. 

The most difficult method of 
producing a picture of this kind 
would be to draw every figure 
separately. But it isn’t easy by 


ALL WOMEN 
WHO VISIT <i, 


beauty shops 


There Is an Eye Attractiveness About This Coutouré 
Laboratories Iliustration That Demands Attention 


any means. Yet sometimes it is 
absolutely necessary; there seems 
to be no other way. Then again, 
there are simple schemes which 
may be employed to simplify the 
problem vastly. And I shall de- 
scribe them, briefly. 

Take the line of Dutch girls, in 
perspective: If they tapered off 
rather abruptly, one drawing could 
be made of the figure, and photo- 
graphic copies of it made, in sets 
of three, grading down to the 
smallest. These prints could then 
be mounted in place, and while 
each set of three would be the 
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A Unique Use of the Repetition Idea 
as Applied to a Trade-Mark Illustration 


same size, the eye would not ques- 
tion the fact that the tapering 
process was a little faulty. In 
other words, from a single original, 
all of the artwork can be produced 
and it becomes no more than a 
matter of planning the perspective 
and pasting up the individual 
prints. 

If the problem of perspective 
does not enter into the composi- 
tion, then it is quite easy to 
duplicate units, and again the pho- 
tographic print from a master 
original, is the answer. 

There may be a few complica- 
tions. Suppose the specifications 
of the layout call for a border of 
packages, in lines, or a row of 
them, across the page, from side 
to side. In this case, the artist 
makes a silver-print pen drawing 
of the container, and from this the 
necessary duplicates are produced. 
There is no problem. It becomes 
merely a matter of silhouetting and 
some paste or rubber cement. 

But if the same container must 
be reproduced, in facsimile, a 
dozen or more times, either same 
size, or going back into the per- 
spective, the photo prints may not 
reproduce as sharply as the origi- 
nal retouched camera study which 








serves as the pattern. Neverthe- 
less, these individual prints are 
made and mounted in place, where- 
upon a retoucher must go over 
them, sharpening contrasts and 
brightening them a bit for the 
plate-maker. 

It might transpire that the illus- 
tration called for a strong package 
or so in the foreground 
and the others fading 
off into distance, until 
they were mere shad- 
ows. How could this 
be done? 

In line, it would mean 
Ben Daying the back- 
ground packages in 


" print form, on the plate, or it 


could be done, in white stipple, on 
the original drawing. A half-tone 
screen might cut the full strength 
of the smaller perspective pictures. 

In the case of halftone, it would 
only be necessary for a retoucher 
to spray, with air brush, the prints, 
regulating the tone values to suit 
himself. 

But where the illustration is in 
full color, and the exact colors of 
the package must be shown, in 
each and every showing, the prob- 
lem is somewhat more involved, 
for the artist must, as a matter of 
fact, color each print separately 
And no small task it is, be assured. 

Now that color photography has 
become so popular and its difficul- 
ties smoothed out, objects may be 
posed, in duplicate, in perspective, 
and the camera does the rest. 

There is nothing complicated 
whatsoever in the background pat- 
tern made up of one object re- 
peated over and over again. From 
the one negative, as many prints 
are made as are necessary, and 
these are silhouetted and mounted 
against various types of solid 
color in black or gray. It may 
seem a complicated process but it 
isnt. 

The duplicate pattern-design il- 
lustration is singularly interesting 
and the eye is invariably drawn to 
it, for a reason not easily analyzed 
A single showing of a homely 
product might make a poor adver- 
tising picture, whereas this object 
repeated, over and over again, es- 
pecially in diminishing size, will 
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{ Clever Visualization of 

the Statement That Mil- 

lions of Wm. Penn Cigars 
Have Been Sold 


bring about an illustration that 
composes well and excites curiosity. 

It frequently occurs that an ad- 
vertiser wishes to emphasize the 
number of articles sold, or the 
country-wide distribution of his 
product, in which case, these 
studies in perspective are of obvi- 
ous value, pictorially. 

If it is wished to visualize the 
fact that more than “100,000,000 
cigars were sold in 1928, above the 
1925 record,” hands of smokers, 
holding cigars, running back into 
perspective, until they disappear, 
picturize that statement in the 
most dramatic manner available. 
The eye manages to absorb some- 
thing of the significance of mere 
figures, whereas mere mathematics 
might not succeed to any apprecia- 
ble extent. 

It would be futile to attempt 
actually to draw illustrations of the 
more intricate type, as opposed: to 
the photographic method, for no 
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artist could hope to arrive 
at the same results, with- 
out an agonizing expen- 
diture of time and pa- 
tience. If a line of fifty 
typewriters were to be in- 
corporated in a perspec- 
tive illustration, each one 
a little smaller than the 
one preceding it, until, at 
the far end of the line, 
the machines were a 
quarter of an inch in size, how 
could a pen or a brush do justice to 
all this delicate and subtle detail? 
The expense of making separate 
prints from the one master-original 
would be immeasurably less than art 
costs for so many separate drawings. 

It may be necessary, in a subject 
of this character, to treat an origi- 
nal drawing. individually for differ- 
ent groups or sets of reproduction. 
Thus, the original used for fore- 
ground showings might not be vig- 
orous enough in its contrasts for 
the smaller, distant showings. But 
the artist can accomplish this with 
ease. It merely means intensify- 
ing his blacks and whites, between 
each set of negatives. 

If perspectives change, then a 
subject must be photographed a 
number of times under varying 
conditions. For instance, packages 
of breakfast cereal are shown 
from the foreground, in large size, 
disappearing over the hills and 
down dales. In some places the 
top of the package would be 
shown, and in others the eye would 
look up at the package. This 
would, of course, necessitate as 
many separate photographs as 
there are changes in the perspec- 
tive. 

There are other interesting 
problems involved. A trade-mark, 
with letter, in duplicate, forms a 
path running to the horizon. But 
even the first showing, in large 
size, is as if spread out upon the 
ground and is in perspective. It 
must be obvious that the set of 
photographs in all sizes could not 
be made from the conventional 
straight-on drawing of that trade- 
mark. 

The artist would be compelled to 
make one original drawing, in the 
correct perspective, and from this 
the graded-down sizes could be 
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camera-made. The one perspec- 
tive drawing will serve for a dozen 
different graduating proportions 
and the path would match up per- 
fectly, once the side lines were 
correctly established. 

Advertisers do not always real- 
ize what can be accomplished with 
photographic reproductions, in 
different sizes, from the one origi- 
nal, and are likely to suppose that 
such illustrations are prohibitive to 
produce, because each object is to 
be drawn as a separate unit, time 
after time. 

Suppose you desired an original 
illustration which would feature a 
clenched fist, and the same fist, 
shown large in the foreground, and 
then, duplicated faithfully, a dozen 
or more times, until the fists in 
the background were quite tiny. 

The camera would accomplish all 
of the difficult work and there 
would be little indeed for the art- 
ist to work upon as we shall see. 
A hand is posed in a clenched posi- 
tion and this original is duplicated, 
perhaps ten times, in smaller sizes. 
Mounting these prints against a 
gray background involves no art 
difficulties of any kind, yet to one 
who does not know how the re- 
sult is achieved, considerable mys- 
tery attaches to the final result. 

magazine reader was very 
much perplexed by a trick picture 
showing a long street, on both 
sides of which the same identical 
cottage was shown, at close inter- 
vals. In other words, it was a 
street made up, not of different 
houses, but the same one. The il- 
lustrations seemed singularly real- 
istic, as if the camera had man- 
aged to find an actual community 
in which the same cottage was re- 
produced to the tune of at least 
forty. 

But this picture was achieved by 
first making up a careful perspec- 
tive sketch in pencil as a working 
guide for the photographer, who 
then made separate exposures for 
the various perspectives, some six 
in all. They were then printed in 
duplicate and mounted into an ac- 
tual photograph of a street. But 
this street, as taken, was entirely 
void of houses of any kind. 
small amount of retouching, where 
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the prints overlapped, completed a 
singularly unusual subject. Ye 
the art costs were comparatively 
small, as handled in this manner. | 

In practically every case, it is 
expedient to make the initial lay- 
out in pencil. To do it otherwise 
would be to complicate the task 
greatly. 

Thus it will be seen that al- 
though the subject is in line, and 
not in halftone from camera origi- 
nals, photographs serve equally 
well in building the perspective 
illustration. The difficult part, if 
any, comes in when an artist must 
mount these separate prints into his 
composition. 


W.N. Potter to Direct United 


Motors Service Sales 

W. N. Potter has been appointed di- 
rector of sales of United otors Ser- 
vice, Inc., Detroit, Mich. He has been 
with United Motors for the last eleven 
years and has been assistant to the di- 
rector of sales. W. G. Hinnau has been 
appointed sales manager. He has been 
with the company for the last ten 
years and, up until a year ago when he 
joined the general offices of the com- 
pany -at Detroit, was branch manager 
at Los Angeles. 


Appointed by Cleveland Radio 
Station 


Smith, formerly manager of 
advertising of the 
Firestone Tire Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed to 
the newly created post of assistant man- 
ager of radio station WTAM, Cleve- 
land. 


Hotel Accounts to Carter 


Agency 
The St. Moritz Hotel, The Dixie 
Hotel and The Buckingham, all of New 
York, have appointed Carter Service, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct their advertising accounts. 
Newspapers and direct mail will be 
used on these accounts. 


W. W. 
radio and dealer 


Coulter McKeever with 
“The American Weekly” 


Coulter McKeever, for fourteen years 
with The H. K. McCann Company, has 
heen appointed to represent The Ameri- 
can Weekly in the territory north of 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Appoints Gotham Agency 


The Antidolor Manufacturing Con 
pany, Inc., New York, has appointed 
the Gotham Advertising Company, of 
that city, to direct its foreign advertis- 
ing. 
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ager of Nationally by : 
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i} y, . 
ted t T thorough manner in otisd ds Gaetioka 
"Cue which the NEWS LEADER 110 E. 42nd St. 
. . k 
covers its territory is unique — 
‘ter 
among the newspapers of SAWYER-FERGUSON 

Dixie America. Palmolive Bidg. 
of New Chicago 
service, 

t city, = 
counts. Richmond reads the NEWS 
vi c 


LEADER. It is in 98 5-10% of 
all Richmond homes every 
evening. This intensive cover- 
age of a most productive mar- 
ket is a most economical 
“‘buy”’ for the advertiser. 
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Pi This M MH 
icture [his Market! | . 
tic 
Over 25,000 subscribers—all buyers of It 
merchandise—in those stores doing wi 
better than 7o per cent of the retail le 
department and dry goods store busi- 
ness of the country. It 
ge 
HIS is a market to stir the imagination of any ~ 
mill, manufacturer or merchandise distributor. A 
The business flows from this great market to those on 
who intelligently seek it, cultivate it and sell it. T 
To such sources of supply a definite merchandise su 
demand can be measurably directed by construc- at 
tive and consistent use of the advertising pages of — gt 
the NEW Dry Goods Economist— published ee 
monthly beginning with July—the first monthly of 
issue appearing June 25th. th 
This new type publication will command the deep T 
and serious reader interest of department store T 
executives, merchandise managers, buyers and mer- P 
chants. F 


It will be pertinent, factual and purposeful in 
editorial character. 


It will be new in size, attractive and colorful in 
make-up and with idea-illustrations. 





The new Dry Goops ECONOMIST guarantees 
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It will stimulate more resultful merchandising. 






It will guide the advance planning of retail opera- 
tions. 





















It will indicate the changing fashion trends which 
vitally affect every department—a vital retail prob- 
lem of today. 


It will be national in its appeal—as merchandise 
genetally and retail problems as well are funda- 


any mentally the same in Maine or California. 

oe. And again the same whether the store does a busi- 
‘ose ness of $50,000 a year or $50,000,000. 

- The NEW Dry Goods Economist will combine the 
lise subscriptions of the present Dry Goods Economist 
uc: and the National Dry Goods Reporter, giving a 
= guaranteed circulation of more than 25,000, repre- 
ed senting a buying power of more than 70 per cent 
aly of the dry goods and allied lines distributed in 


the United States. 
THE NEW ECONOMIST WILL DOMINATE 


ep 
re THE NATIONAL MARKET IN THE DE 
or. PARTMENT AND DRY GOODS STORE 
FIELD. 
in 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
in 239 West 39th Street 





New York 





a net paid circulation of more than 25,000 











Keeping &: 
Young Americas ir 


The Post-Standard 
Baseball League 


Syracuse 
Ithaca - 
Auburn 
Solvay - 
Cortland 
Groton 
Kies venry 
iver - 
Sherrill 


East Syracuse - 


North Syracus 
Cazenovia - 
Jamesville - 
Fayetteville 
illus 
Skaneateles 
Marcellus - 
Jordan - - 
Split Rock - 


ully - - - 
Baldwinsville - 
Amber- - - 


r 
Oswego 
Phoenix 
Fulton - 


Central Square 


Pulaski - 


9 Teams 
Bae 


2 
2 
1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
l 
l 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
1 
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The Post-Standard Amateur 
Baseball League is the talk of 
all Central New York. 


Sponsored by this newspaper 
and organized into the strong- 
est and most active amateur 
league in America, The Post- 
Standard Baseball League is do- 
ing a splendid job for the youth 
of its large territory. 


You can easily imagine the in- 
terest of the readers of compet- 
ing towns and cities in the 
sport pages of The Post- 
Standard. These teams have 
their followers too— young 
and old. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 
Detroit San Francisco 


DAILY 61,222 NET PAID SUNDAY 69,879 NET PAID 


“Reaches the Buying Power of Central New York” 











Give Industry a Chance to Regulate 
Its Own Wages 


The Wages of Individuals Are Maintained Collectively—Why Not the 
Wages of Business? 


By Gordon C. Corbaley 


The American Institute of Food Distribution 


[Eprrortat Nore: In an article 
entitled “Profits Versus Price Cut- 
ting” that appeared in the March 13, 
1930, issue of Printers’ Inx, Ru- 
dolph Zinsser, secretary-treasurer of 
William Zinsser & Company, made 
a plea for permitting business to 
act in concert to eliminate the ig- 
norant price-cutter. Said Mr. Zins- 
ser: “The leading concerns in a 
score of industries believe that right 
now, during this period of severe 
depression, the Government should 
help, encourage and advise associa- 
tions and institutes in correcting 
abuses and unsound practices. . . . 
Business, at the present time, is 
without protection from the ignorant 
or deliberate price-cutter, and the 
penalty which it pays for this lack 
of protection is depression and un- 
profitable price levels.” 

The article that follows, which ap- 
peared originally in “Facts in Food 
Distribution,” published by The 
American Institute of Food Distri- 
bution, carries Mr. Zinsser’s plea a 
step further.] 


TOW that cheap money over a 
iN period of several months has 
not brought an immediate return of 
full prosperity, there is developing 
a pretty general agreement that 
American business can be brought 
back to normal only through the 
return of full employment. 

It is unfortunate that a certain 
measure of hysteria has crept into 
our attitude, making a somewhat 
difficult situation worse and that a 
large number of exaggerated ru- 
mors have been circulated about 
unemployment in this industry or 
that business. 

As a matter of fact, there is 
some foundation for these reports. 
Unemployment is more than nor- 
mal and a few industries have suf- 
fered severely. 

But from the standpoint of basic 
business conditions, the labor situa- 
tion is being remarkably well 
maintained. Most businesses are 
holding a maximum number of 
their employees, and only a few 
hundred thousand more men and 
women than normal are without 
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fairly regular work. By general 
agreement among the larger cor- 
porations wage cutting is being 
held to a minimum. 

While this situation is not alarm- 
ing, there is another situation in 
our economic structure that de- 
mands serious attention. There is 
a large body of our national earn- 
ing capacity regarding which the 
following sensational statements 
might properly be printed: 

“Unemployment in the United 
States today is many times greater 
than is being admitted in financial 
surveys or stressed in newspaper 
headlines. 

“This lack of opportunity to sell 
services is developing so large a 
measure of wage cutting as to in- 
dicate a delay in the return of 
normal prosperity.” 

The unemployment that might be 
described in these words is not that 
of individual labor. It relates to 
the functioning of the great pro- 
ducing and distributing organiza- 
tions which make up the structure 
of business. 

In sugar, meats, canning, and 
practically every other field of 
food supply we have available to 
serve us far greater capacity than 
we can keep occupied and we are 
letting the individual businesses, 
each seeking to keep its excess 
capacity fully occupied, cut prices 
so ruthlessly as to make a great 
interruption of balanced prosperity. 
We have used intelligence in con- 
trolling the cutting of wages paid 
to men and women but we have 
not used equal intelligence in re- 
gard to the compensation needed 
by business organizations. 

The difficulty with this situation 
is that business leaders, economists 
and the powers at Washington 
have recognized the importance of 
maintaining individual consuming 
power but there has been practi- 
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cally no recognition of the great 
necessity for maintaining the con- 
suming power of the business en- 
terprises which must use so large 
a percentage of our industrial out- 
put if we are to have balanced 
prosperity. 

By reason of the immense finan- 
cial strength of the United States 
and the farsightedness of Presi- 
dent Hoover and the co-operation 
that commercial leaders have ex- 
tended to him in keeping business 
as usual, we are progressing 
through a period of adjustment 
with little financial distress and a 
surprisingly small decline from 
normal business. Cheap money is 
encouraging building and many 
broad projects that were delayed. 
Apparently we are in process of 
slowly getting the adjustments be- 
tween lines of industrial occupation 
equalized in such a way as to pro- 
gress by fractions back toward 
normal conditions. 

Economists are generally agreed 
that this progress can be speeded 
by initiative along the lines where 
it is now developing and by doing 
constructive things that will raise 
the purchasing power of groups 
such as the farmers and that we 
possibly may be able materially to 
accelerate the movement by finding 
new expansion programs that will 
again speed the automobile, radio, 
refrigerator and other industries 
which have been supplying so much 
of our increased employment. 

But isn’t it possible that we 
could materially accelerate this en- 
tire movement if we recognized the 
impairment to consumption devel- 
oping from the failure of most in- 
dustrial organizations to keep 
themselves profitably employed? 

No exact figures are available as 
to how much of our present pro- 
duction is normally used by the 
business organizations in the oper- 
ating details of their functioning 
and especially are there no figures 
as to how large a consumption 
could be developed from these or- 
ganizations if they were so reason- 
ably well paid as to feel justified 
in making improvements and re- 
finements in their plants, but it is 
safe to say that this type of con- 
sumption and potential consump- 
tion are in the aggregate sufh- 
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ciently large enough to offer 
employment to a considerable pro- 
portion of the production of the 
country. 

To get this point clear we need 
to make a further comparison be- 
tween the present attitude toward 
wages for individual employees and 
compensation for business organi- 
zations. 

Most everyone now agrees that 
individual workers must be kept 
reasonably prosperous if we are to 
have sustained consumption. The 
entire country applauds the action 
of employers in adopting _ this 
theory. 

But there is practically no public 
interest in maintaining an equally 
healthy condition among the busi- 
ness enterprises that form the 
great interlocking structure which 
carries the bulk of the burden of 
our business activity. 

In fact, the Government has re 
cently been showing renewed ac- 
tivity toward insisting that business 
must make no concerted moves to 
help keep its wages upon a profit- 
able basis—has been emphasizing 
the fact that the anti-trust laws 
prevent joint moves to control pro- 
duction or price cutting. 

In the public interest, we agre« 
collectively to maintain the wages 
of individuals, but it is against the 
public interest to establish an ac- 
cord to help maintain balanced 
employment and wages for our 
factories and our distributing 
organizations. 


An Absurd Difference 


This absurd difference of view- 
point is with us because the Ameri- 
can public is not yet fully awak- 
ened to the very great change in 
relationship that has now come 
throughout most of the vast struc- 
ture that we call business. 

The gentlemen at Washington 
are taking their present position 
because there was a time two gen 
erations ago when the country had 
an insufficiency of industrial ca- 
pacity and laws were needed to 
prevent grouping of that capacity 
so as to control prices to the dis- 
advantage of the public. 

It is the conviction of the Food 
Institute Staff that the business of 
the nation has now arrived at a 
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place where it is important for us 
to recognize a very changed condi- 
tion. All of the people are inter- 
ested in getting American produc- 
tion and consumption back up on 
a sound, balanced basis where there 
will be reasonable prosperity for 
everyone. Progress in that direc- 
tion can best come if we will in- 
telligently do those things that will 
promote full consumption of all of 
the goods that our workers and 
our industrial plants should pro- 
duce. 

The business men who collec- 
tively make up each of the great 
industrial groups should have the 
same intelligence to deal with this 
matter of their own wages as they 
have shown in dealing with the 
wages of those who work for them. 

Apparently the present great 
need is to awaken public apprecia- 
tion that such intelligent dealing 
with the wages of business is in the 
interest of all the people and to 
then promote sound co-operation 
within each industry. 

The details will develop once 
there can be an appreciation for 
the commercial statesmanship which 
should be devoted to these prob- 
lems. 

Each of the industries should be 
led by men able to work out the 
serious problems of excess capacity 
provided they can establish an in- 
telligent contact between them- 
selves and can function rapidly and 
well with the Government exercis- 
ing intelligent supervision to pres- 
ent price fixing that will operate 
against the public interest. 


Acquired by Business Publishers 
International 


La Revista Mercantil and Mercantile 
Review (Overseas Edition) are now be- 
ing published by the Business Publish- 
ers International Corporation, New 
York, affiliated with the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., and the 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 





Mrs, Wagner’s Pie Account to 
Kastor Agency 


_The Pie Bakeries of America, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., has appointed the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York, to direct the advertis- 
ing of Mrs. Wagner’s Pies. Newspapers 
will be used. 
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Retail Sales Promotion Group 
to Meet 


The sales promotion and merchandise 
managers’ divisions of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association will hold a 
joint convention at the Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania, New York, June 19 and 20. 
Kenneth Collins, executive vice-presi- 
dent, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., 
New York, is chairman of the sales pro- 
motion division, and Frederick W 
Aldred, secretary-treasurer, Gladding’s, 
Inc., Providence, R. L., is chairman ot 
the merchandise managers’ division. 

At the Thursday morning joint ses- 
sion H. F. Twomey, publicity director, 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, will 
speak on “Developing an Effective Sales 
Promotion Program,” and L. J. Noah, 
vice-president, Gimbel Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, on “Developing a Profitable 
Merchandising Program.” 

The Thursday evening joint session 
will be addressed by: r. Collins, 
“When Is an Advertisement Produc 
tive?’”’; Miss Tobe, Tobe Fashion Ser- 
vice, New York, “Eternal Vigilance- 
the ‘Secret’ of Net Profit’; Richard 
Roth, merchandise manager, Wm. Tay- 
lor & Son Company, Cleveland, “De- 
veloping and Maintaining a Consistent 
Merchandising Policy,” and Bruce Bar- 
ton, Batten, rton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York, “Common Sense in Ad- 
vertising and Merchandising.” 





Eugene W. Spaulding, Pioneer 


New Yorx, May 23, 1930 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your article in the current issue in 
relation to the passing of C. D. Spauld- 
ing is inaccurate and in memory of my 
father, Eugene W. Spaulding, I would 
like a correction made. 

At no time was C. D. Spaulding ad- 
vertising director or ecvertinng, man- 
ager of the Curtis Publications. Eugene 
W. Spaulding was advertising manager 
until 1893 when he was elected a di- 
rector of the company, thereby becom- 
ing advertising director. He held this 
position until 1908 when because of 
failing health he had a leave of absence 
that lasted until 1911, at which time he 
resigned from his position and was suc- 
ceeded by E. W. Hazen who had pre- 
viously been manager of the Chicago of- 
fice. From 1908 until 1911 E. W. 
Hazen was acting advertising meneees 
and during this entire period C. ‘ 
Spaulding was g of the Phila- 
as a office and retired in 1911. | 

. W. Spaulding was a pioneer in 
clean advertising. It was he who started 
and led the fight to clean the pages of 
the periodicals of medicinal advertising 
and quackery of all kinds. He organ- 
ized the Quoin Club and, as your rec- 
ords will show, was an active leader in 
eo SERENE field from 1889 until 
1 , 





Howarp E. Spau pine. 


Join “Harper’s Bazaar” 


Harry F. Malloy and Harold Daw- 
son have- joined the advertising staff of 
Harper's Bazaar, New York. 
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Copyrighting a Loose- 
Leaf Catalog 


Anprew J. McGrecor 
ADVERTISING 


New York, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please advise if the copyright 
imprint on the title page of a 
loose-leaf printed catalog, properly 
protects the entire contents, or 
whether it is necessary to have the 
word “copyright and year” appear 
on each separate page. 

Your kindly attention to our re- 
quest will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. McGrecor. 


HE use of the copyright notice 

on the title page or fly-leaf of 
any publication—accompanied by 
the usual steps incident to filing 
the copyright at Washington—is 
customarily all that is necessary to 
protect the entire copyrightable 
contents of a publication. Our in- 
quirer, however, brings up the 
point whether this general rule 
covers a loose-leaf publication. 

The Copyright Office of the Li- 
brary of Congress has issued a 
bulletin in which the scope and 
functions of the copyright law are 
given in complete detail. A care- 
ful examination of this bulletin 
fails to reveal anything that would 
indicate an exception to section 3 
of the law which states “That the 
copyright provided by this act shall 
protect all the copyrightable com- 
ponent parts of the work copy- 
righted.” 

For further authority, we turned 
to Browne & Phelps, of Washing- 
ton, a nationally known firm of 
attorneys specializing in patents, 
trade-mark and copyright law. 
Francis L. Browne, senior member, 
writes us as follows: 

“We are of the opinion, and our 
opinion is confirmed by the officials 
of the Copyright Office, that the 
copyright imprint on the title page 
of the first edition of a loose-leaf 
printed catalog would properly pro- 
tect the entire contents of such first 
edition, and that it would not be 
necessary to have the word ‘copy- 
right and year’ appear on each 
separate page of such first edition. 

“The words ‘loose-leaf,’ as con- 
tained in your inquiry, leads us to 
assume that such first edition 
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would be followed by the printing 
of additional leaves containing new 
matter and adapted to be inserted 
between the bound covers of such 
first edition. If we are correct in 
this assumption, then we would ad- 
vise that each of such additional 
leaves containing new matter be 
copyrighted separately, as it is ob- 
vious that new matter inserted 
after the copyrighting of the origi- 
nal edition would not be protected 
by such original copyright.”—{ Fd. 
PrinTERS’ INK 


American Institute of Graphic 
Arts Elects 


At the annual meeting of the mem 
bers of the American Institut: 
Graphic Arts held last week, the follow 
ing officers and directors were elected 
Honorary president, Frank Altschul; 
president, Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr.; first 
vice-president, Laurence B. 'Siegi: ied; 
and vice-presidents, George P. Brett, Jr., 
Horace Carr, George H. Carter, Porter 
Garnett, Frederic W. oudy, Dard 
Hunter, Spencer Kellogg, Jr., Arnett 
W. Leslie, Walter W. Manning, Hal 
Marchbanks, Henry H. Taylor, and 
Daniel Berkeley Updike. 

William Reydel was 
sponding secretary; William C. Magee, 
recording secretary, and F. W. Shaeter, 
treasurer. Directors elected for a thre« 
year term were Frank Fleming, Edmund 
G. Gress, and Frederic G, Melcher. 


elected corr 


Paper Companies Merge 
The Western Michigan business of 
the Seaman-Patrick Paper Company, 
Detroit, has been merged with the Car 
penter Paper Company. L. V. Mulnix, 
who has had charge of the Wester: 
Michigan business of the Seaman-Pat 

rick company, and his associates 
that company, have purchased the ec: 
tire interests of E. Carpenter in 
the Carpenter company. Mr. Mulnix 
will assume Mr. Carpenter’s duties as 
president and general manager of the 
Carpenter company, making his head 
quarters at East Grand Rapids, Mic! 
The transfer of holdings in the Car 
penter company will be made on July | 


Joins Young & McCallister 


Fred W. Scheffler has joined the litho 


rtment of Young & 
ngeles. He formerly 
was district representative of the sales 
department of ke Brothers, manufa 
turing agents of New Orleans. 


E. G. Colvin with 
E. A. Peirce & Company 


E. Guy Colvin has become associated 
with E. A. Peirce & Company, San 
Francisco investment house. 


graphing ay Y d 
McCallister, Los 
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Dallas Advertising Agencies inves- 
tigated farm paper circulations in 
Texas, through representative 


retail merchants « « « « 


of these retail merchants reported 
Farm and Ranch as being the most 


widely read farm paper in their 
territories. This is true of the entire 
Southwest and One medium domi- 


nantly reaches this rich ........ 


Southwest Farm Market 
of 4,883,723 farm people 
with an annual income of 


$3,000,000,000 144445 
it’s 


Main Office and Publishing 
House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern. Office, New York, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Western Office, 


Chicago, 
——ieee The Farm Paper of the Southwest 
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How These 9 Full Page 
Ads in The Sunday Globe- 
Democrat Did Their Pulling 
FEB. 7929 replies 
9204 “ 


HERE'S proof of the pulling 
power of the Sunday Globe- 
Democrat. 

This contest, directing atten- 
tion to Globe-Democrat Want 
Ads, filled our filing cabinets to 
overflowing for nine weeks, and 
kept interest at fever heat 
throughout The 49th State. 

Entrants submitted designs 
ranging from posters to cut-out 
novelties. 
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ulling * The pictures above show a 
Globe- downtown St. Louis display 
room, where a fractional part of 
atten- the entries was displayed and 
Want viewed by the public after the 
ets to contest. 
Below is a view of one week’s 
mail elicited by this campaign. 
83,999 replies during nine 
weeks ! 
Do you want The Globe- 
at-out Democrat to do a job like that 
for you? 
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a. agency men 
—and women—who are 
interested in advertising 


Being an advertisement with no sales arguments, s 
ES swell art work or—no, there isn’t even a comes, 


Part of the cast of characters perform- 
ing in Printers’ Ink Monthly for June 


FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


Calkins & Holden 


VAUGHN FLANNERY 


Art Director, Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


ELSIE M. RUSHMORE 


Assistant Director of Research, Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 


RICHARD WEBSTER 


Vice-President, Rei « & Whitehill, Inc. 





GEORGE L. WELP 


Art Director, The Blackman Company 


PHYLLIS V. KEYES 


Frank Presbrey Company 


AESOP GLIM 


They talk about such various things as the recent Art 
Directors’ Show, advertisements they like, the future of 
advertising research, men and style, and other subjects 
that are best discussed by agency men—and women. 
They do their discussing in June 


Printers Ink Monthly 
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Mr. Publisher, Won’t You Please 
Standardize Proof Sizes? 


The Conglomeration of Proof Sizes Now Mailed Out by Publishers 
Makes Filing a Difficult Job 


By A. O. Hurja 


President, Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


TEARS ago, when the late 
Henry Schott was vice-presi- 

dent in charge of advertising and 
publicity for Montgomery Ward 
& Co., a department advertising 
manager sent in a suggestion for 
standardizing the catalog of this 
well-known mail-order house, sug- 
vesting the adoption of uniform 
columns, uniform body type, uni- 
form headings and sub-heads and 
a uniform arrangement of infor- 
mation. The board turned it down, 
because at that time standardiza- 
tion had not gained a foothold in 
the business world. 

Since then, however, various 
governmental agencies, business or- 
ganizations and efficiency experts 
have harped upon standardization 
to such an extent that today it is 
one of the watchwords of business 
and industry. 

I am citing the above simply as 
a background for what is to fol- 
low, for this is a special plea to 
publishers to have a little pity on 
their advertising agency friends in 
the matter of submitting proofs, 
not to say anything of such ma- 
terial as propaganda, sales promo- 
tion, statistical tirades, and what 
not, with which we are bombarded. 

We happen to be in the act of 
moving at the present moment. 
Naturally, at such a time we try 
to get rid of all the old junk we 
can. One of the ever-present eye- 
sores in our office is the proof file. 
If you could see the conglomera- 
tion of proof sizes that we have 
assembled, you would sit down and 
write a letter to headquarters just 
as we are doing now. 

Everybody knows that the 84x11 
letterhead is just about the last 
word in efficiency. A big majority 
of the filing cabinets in existence 
today are made to receive an 
8%x1l sheet. By far the biggest 
percentage of letterheads in use are 


size 8%xll. It is only natural, 
therefore, to use an 84x11 sheet 
for most of the things we do. 

But does the publisher observe 
this rule? No. He sends along 
proofs on any scrap paper that 
may be available, so that our files 
contain everything from a 2x4 sheet 
to full newspaper size. Our anal- 
ysis further shows that most of the 
proofs are for advertisements no 
larger than the standard magazine 
type size, 7x10. Why is it, then, 
that the publisher cannot educate 
his printers to the use of 8%xll 
sheets and thus provide us poor 
agency men with a means for fil- 
ing proofs in our letter files 
quickly, neatly and efficiently, as 
they should be filed? 


The Benefits 


The benefits of such standardiza- 
tion would be many-fold. In the 
first place, it would save the printer 
money, because less paper would be 
used and the proofing job would 
be easier and neater. In the sec- 
ond place, it would save the pub- 
lisher money, because the postage 
and air-mail charges on 8%xll 
sheets would be less than on the 
large sheets that are used. It 
would further help the publisher 
by making it easier to file copies 
of such proofs in his own files. 

And, above all, it would be a 
g to the agency and the 
client, for they could assemble 
proofs in letter files without taking 
up extra floor space and paying 
extra rent and a higher price for 
legal size files; which now are re- 
quired to house the variety of 
proof sizes. 

Some agencies have even had to 
resort to building special cabinets 
for filing proofs flat to take care 
of the filing problems under the 
conditions that now prevail. 

From printer, publisher, agency 
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and client, to the individual work- 
ers in their offices, a tremendous 
saving in paper, in filing time, la- 
bor and in space would be realized. 

Also consider how easy it would 
be to use these 84x11 proofs in 
the standard three-ring binder for 
sales, display and reference pur- 
poses, at the office of the printer 
and the publisher, as well as the 
agency and client. From the presi- 
dent to the office boy, efficiency, 
neatness and dispatch would reign 
all down the line. 

This plea is especially applicable 
to publishers of trade and class 
magazines and all others, except 
some large size magazines and the 
daily newspapers, and even these 
could be folded to the 8%x11 size 
and filed neatly in the same letter 
files with the other material. 

When it is considered that most 
of the advertisements published to- 
day graduate from size 7x10 down, 
90 per cent of the filing problems 
would instantly be corrected by the 
adoption by the publishers of a 
standard 8'%x11 sheet for proofing 
purposes. 

I am not going into the merits 
of standardizing all other publish- 
ers’ material on an 84x11 sheet. 
This is the basis for another on- 
slaught which I will take up at a 
later date. Sufficient at this time 
if publishers will heed the warning 
and do their utmost to co-operate 
in the matter of standardizing their 
proofing hereafter on size 84x11 
sheets. 


Illinois Outdoor Association 


Re-Elects 


Officers of the Outdoor Advertisin 
Association of Illinois were re-electe 
at the closing session of the thirty- 
ninth annual convention held at the 
Aurora-Leland Hotel, Aurora, IIL, re- 
cently. Bellville was selected fog}the 
1930 State meeting. William Sav®uge, 
of Alton, is president of the association; 
. J. Jarrett, of Rockford, vice-presi- 
dent; B. Robbins, Chicago, secre- 
tary, and William F. Busby, Quincy, 
treasurer. 


C. C. Winningham Elected to 
Hudson Motor Board 


C. C. Winningham, of C. C. Win- 
ningham, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency,” was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, of that 
city. 
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Challenge of Next Decade, 


Financial Convention Theme 


“The Challenge of the Next Decade” 
has been selected as the keynote for the 
convention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association which will be held in Louis. 
ville, Ky., September 17 to 20. Instead 
of dividing the sessions of the program 
according to type of financial service, 
the program is being arranged to ap. 
peal to three groups according to the 
size of the city represented. Clinton F. 
Berry, vice-president of the Union Guar. 
dian Trust Company, Detroit, will be 
chairman of the program committee of 
the big city departmental; Virgil D. 
Allen, assistant vice-president of the 
First Bank & Trust Company, Utica, 
N. Y., chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the medium city departmental 
and Wayne Hummer, president of the 
La Salle National Bank, La Salle, Ill, 
chairman of the small city departmental 


To Become Sales Guild, Inc. 


The Guild of Master Direct Mail 
Craftsmen, Inc., New York, will change 
its name, effective June 15, to the Sales 
Guild, Inc. At a recent directors’ meet- 
ing of the Guild it was decided to open 
the columns of the Guild’s booklet, 
“Direct Mail Selling,” to national ad- 
vertisers. S. Marvin Goldberg has been 
appointed advertising manager of that 
publication. 

The Sales Guild, Inc., plans a cam- 
paign on its product, the Sales Audit, 
using business papers and direct mail. 

alter K. Porzer, marketing counsel, 
has been appointed manager of the plan 
division of the Guild. 


Utah Woolgrowers Levy 


Advertising Assessment 

Members of the Utah Woolgrowers’ 
Association, with offices in Salt Lake 
City, have voted an assessment of one 
cent per head on approximately two 
million sheep owned by members to be 
used for advertising. The fund will be 
nood to encourage the consumption of 
amb. 








Appoints Orton B. Motter and 


Associates 
The National Knitting Company, Mil- 
waukee, knitted fabrics, has appointed 
Orton B. Motter and Associates, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Appointed by Baltimore “Post” 


Wilton H. Gladmon, formerly man- 
ager of national advertising of the 
Baltimore Post, has been appointed 
local advertising manager of that paper. 


Death of C. A. Goodwin 


Charles A. Goodwin, advertising man- 
ager of the Living Church, Milwaukee, 
died recently at Wheaton, Ill. He had 
been with that publication since 1898. 
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DAYTON HOUSEWIVES 


KNOW 
THEIR 


GROCERIES 


and they look to the DAYTON DAILY NEWS for 


up-to-the-minute information concerning new food 


products and recipes. 


National grocery linage for the first four months, ac- 
cording to Media Records, speaks for itself. Here 


2nd 3rd 
Paper Paper 


13,189 1,492 
17,373 6,159 
20,025 12,493 


9,387 9,249 
6,259 3,498 
Serer 
336 799 
15,929 940 
16,709 112 





tis: 

Classification News 
Baking Products .........+++++eseeees 35,633 
Beverages ......seeeeccccccccescecees 57,295 
Droakiiess Ts oo cccscccccbousepescs 29,001 
Conds si 0ica00sswenteds ecenmen 16,651 
Dairy Products ......+-.+se+eeeeseees 20,891 
Male & Heme ....cccccccccccccccssese 13,550 
Moats & FIR cccccesccticseccvececyes 4,068 
Soaps & Cleansers ......--+++++eeee0 40,848 
MiccolieOOGs « .vccccccccdevsecetveseve 31,314 
TOTAL GROCERIES ....cccpccccipices 249,251 


101,414 84,742 


Naturally First in Circulation 


THE 
DAYTON DAILY 


NEWS 


All Linage Measured by Media Records, Inc. 





Member | ®=FB28ENTED3Y | Member 
News League Saeeee of 
, ; 8 . - 
of Ohio KANSAS CITY American Cities 








HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR., National Advertising Manager 











An Advertiser Sits In on a Council 
of Foreign Trade 


A Summary of Proceedings of Annual Meeting of Exporters 


XPORT trade, more and more, 

is becoming a subject of study 
by advertisers. Even though an 
advertiser be not directly concerned 
with foreign markets, what is hap- 
pening must have his attention be- 
cause of the resulting economic 
effect of foreign trade on employ- 
ment, and, therefore, on purchas- 
ing power in the home market. 
This attitude is summed up in 
the theme, “Foreign Trade, the 
Back-log of American Prosperity” 
which guided discussions at the na- 
tional convention at Los Angeles 
last week of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. 

Many of the addresses had ad- 
vertising as their main _ topic. 
Others had incidental reference to 
it to demonstrate how essential is 
the need for informative and edu- 
cational mass selling in foreign 
markets. Improved advertising 
methods is the objective of indi- 
viduals and trade associations to 
the end that this sales stimulus 
may be used as effectively abroad 
as it is in the United States. 

In the case of raw materials and 
crude food stuffs, initiative lies 
with the buyer who searches the 
markets of the world to secure 
them. With products of manufac- 
ture and packaged goods, enter- 
prise and skill are called for and 
here enters the need for sales pro- 
motion and advertising. Copy for 
such mass selling, as used for 
Jantzen swimming suits, it was 
explained, does not resort to so- 
called schemes. This advertiser 
prefers to use only the best adver- 
tising methods and frequently fol- 
lows the copy used in the States 
with only slight changes for local 
color. 

There are trade customs which 
make it difficult to apply the same 
methods of sales promotion and 
distribution. In some markets, it 
was explained, the trade dominates 
the situation. Manufacturers who 
do not conform to sales practice 
laid down by local trade associa- 


tions, are blacklisted and their 
products practically denied repre- 
sentation. Few manufacturers, 
therefore, have succeeded in build- 
ing a volume without the con- 
fidence and good-will of the trade: 
whereas those who have cultivated 
the trade, rarely fail, other things 
being equal. 

Suitable representation, in one 
opinion, is the prime essential of 
success. It is tantamount to good 
management in the domestic field. 
A company’s foreign representa- 
tion, in the largest sense, is not 
merely a matter of its branches, 
agents or travelers. It should be 
selected from among individuals 
who are able to speak the language 
of the country and have personal 
characteristics suitable for their 
positions and be able to co-operate 
with the citizens of the respective 
countries. 


Co-ordination from the Top 


Discretion advises that both ex- 
port and domestic sales depart- 
ments should be under separate 
managers who report directly to 
the chief executive of the com- 
pany. A successful export man- 
ager is described as one thoroughly 
trained in the work of his particu- 
lar field, who is given a free hand 
in developing business abroad, just 
as the domestic sales manager 
works out his problems individu- 
ally. Co-ordination of the two 
branches must be from the very 
top. The exporter has a sales 
problem for every country in which 
he does business and for every 
class of products. In China, for 
example, there, are three distinct 
sales territories necessitating three 
separate sales organizations. In- 
tra-country territorial allotment is 
especially serious in South Amer- 
ica. For example, to many, Ar- 
gentina means Buenos Aires, yet 
there are more than 500 other 
cities and towns in Argentina 
— have recognized trade out- 
ets. 
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NEW YORK...NOW...PHILADELPHIA 


KURT: H: VOLK: INCORPORATED 
TYPOGRAPHERS:- ANNOUNCE 
NEW PHILADELPHIA PLANT ° 


Monday, June 2nd, 1930, at 35 North 10th Street, 
Philadelphia, Kurt H. Volk, Inc. will begin the opera- 


tion of a complete, fully staffed Typographic Service— 


with the largest selection of type faces ever available 


in Philadelphia—and with the same high standard 


- of Typography which in four years has built for 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. the second largest volume in New York. 


CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE AS WELL 
AS TECHNICAL ABILITY IS AN 
IDEAL OF THE VOLK STANDARD 





How to Institute 


Advertising Is Needed to 


By Jose 


Coatless Summers 


Destroy the Male Viewpoint 


ph Dilloa 


Account Executive, Emery Advertising Company 


HEN in the company of a 

virginal mind the putrid 
puritan, flattered, made himself to 
suffer. It went over big. Early 
American females loved it. To- 
day, there still clings with many 
of us the idea that ritualistic gal- 
lantry gets us places. 

As a matter of fact, the modern 
woman tifters, subconsciously at 
least, at such fatuity. Her love is 
the new, ingenuous gentleman who 
doesn’t remove his hat in crowded 
department store elevators and in- 
dicates his understanding of the 
ulterior motive that lurks behind 
feminine elusiveness by simply not 
choosing to chase. 

One of the best examples of 
Mid-Victorian technique that has 
been handed down to present day 
sons is the un-Grecian-like custom 
of wearing coats in summer time. 
This biologically unwhoiesome 
habit is, of course, encouraged by 
man’s* natural vanity. My basic 
rationale, nevertheless, is that the 
coat wearing habit is a result of 
our erroneous belief that self-in- 
flicted punishment wrings a wo- 
man’s heart. And to this story I 
stick. 

Right now I am ready to invest 
$50 in a supply of shirts that can 
be worn without a coat. Perhaps 
there are fifteen million more like 
me, and for this reason I think it 
should be worth a manufacturer’s 
while to start designing now. Per- 
haps the garment will have a box 
pleat down the front. Perhaps it 
will have a lightly starched panel 
over the shoulders. It may even 
have a seam around the waist. 

And because we now place six 
coverings around our anatomical 
equators (undershirt, shorts, shirt 
tail, belt, trousers, coat) it would 
seem expedient that we begin by 
ripping off say a shirt tail. But I 
wouldn’t recommend that this be 
done now. Not only do we men 
of 1930 cherish our heritage of 
shirt tails, but we are yet too 


frightened by the knowledge of 
our tummies to allow them the 
luxury of an occasional breeze. 
For the time being it would be 
better, therefore, to see what could 
be done with box pleats and sus- 
tained shoulders. 

Discuss the subject of summer 
shirts with any group of men and 
at least one will try to prove his 
virility to the others by snickering 
contemptuously. But as soon as he 
is reminded that some such gar- 
ment will one day be the accepted 
wearing apparel of his _broad- 
minded grandsons he bites his fin- 
gernails and regrets that men of 
this generation are so blamed hide- 
bound. 

Advertising is the only force 
that will rationalize the movement 
for coatless summers. It seems 
reasonable to predict that in the 
near future an advertising agency 
(one that is looking even ahead of 
airplane and modernistic furniture 
accounts) will sell the idea to a 
big suit or shirt manufacturer 
And what suffering consumer 
would not readily applaud the new 
fashion upon reading such head- 
lines as these: “When it’s het 
enough for you—dress THIS way. 

In July, the Smith Brothers 
wore coats under their beards... . 
Jimmy Walker, sartorial paragon, 
selects dove gray madras for city 
hall reception. . Another an- 
cient prejudice has been removed 
—the one against coatless escorts.” 


Appoints Landis Agency 


bg hag aby School of Gliding, 
Inc., h, Mich., has appointed 
the Rosi i? "Yonde Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers and maga- 
zines will used. 


Pennsylvania Outdoor Adver- 
tisers to Meet 


Associated Outdoor Advertisers 
of Pennsylvania will hold their annual 


The 


Sag ng at the Le Hotel, Kane, 


» June 23 and 2 
rm 
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Armand Capitalizes Fashion 
by Anticipating It 


How The Armand Company Has Adapted Its Product and Its 
Advertising to the New Styles in Women’s Clothes 


T has been said very often that 

every new whim of women’s 
fashion brings widespread changes 
among manufacturers of products 
sold to women. But it never can 
be told too often how alert pro- 
ducers adjust themselves ahead of 
time—to capitalize these fashion 
whims instead of being 
forced later to change. the 

The current adjustment 
of The Armand Company 
is a case in point, for this 
concern, sensing that radi- 
cally new fashions in 
women’s dress were to 
sweep the country, changed 
its product to keep entire 
line of cosmetics in the 
forefront of fashion. 

“Carl Weeks composes 
a brand new theme-song 
for bigger cosmetic busi- 
ness in 1930. Your old 
friend who does things first 
in the cosmetics field an- 
nounces the greatest idea 
that ever made money for se 
Armand dealers! . . . with 
the new clothes . . . the 
new complexion!” 

In this manner, Carl 
Weeks made known 
through a_ very finely 
printed 1930 Golden Book 
exactly how his company 
planned to capitalize 1930 
dress‘ styles for its deal- 


complexion | 


vertising plan for capitalizing 1930 
dress styles has not since become 
blunted. New fashions—new Ar- 
mand complexion. Costume by 
Paris—Complexion by Armand. 
Always the same sharp merchan- 
dising idea is being presented. 

In trade advertising and in wide- 


new COMPLEXIONI 


re 











Styles have “gone girlish” again! Fashion decrees “curves”  “‘backless” 
more alluring feminine beauty. 


This change in appearence is incomplete without an improvement in 


The smart new skin-shede is @ rich, natural, creamy tone — achieved by the 


smoother blending qualities and the cold cream base of 


ARMAND Cold Cream Powder 


ers. “Styles have ‘gone A Page from the Armand 1930 Golden Book in 


girlish’ again!” was the 
message to the trade. 
“Fashion decrees curves 

. . backless gowns . . . more 
alluring feminine beauty. This 
change in appearance is incomplete 
without an improvement in com- 
plexion! The smart new skin- 
shade is a rich, natural, creamy 
tone—achieved by the smoother 
blending qualities and the cold 
cream base of Armand Cold 
Cream Powder.” 

Sharpened to this fine point, the 
company’s merchandising and ad- 


Which the New Campaign is Announced 


spread national magazine and news- 
paper advertising, this sharply 
tipped arrow is being consistently 
shot at the sales target. The story 
is not primarily the story of new 
products, but of established prod- 
ucts—cold cream powder, and 
cleansing cream in a new modern- 
istic package—presented to take 
advantage of latest fashion trends 
into which they effectively fit. It 
is the story of nationally known 
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merchandise kept in tune with mod- 
ern conditions by a manufacturer 
alert to fashion changes and the 
need to change with them. 
Partial quotation from a single 
advertisement will illustrate how 
Carl Weeks has made this mer- 
chandising point in all the advertis- 
ing of an extensive campaign. With 
two photographs, the first showing 
a girl in the latest type of ex- 
tremely feminine evening gown and 
the second showing a close-up of 
her smooth complexion, are three 
lines: “Black net gown by Bonwit 
Teller & Co. Huge tulle fan by 
Lord & Taylor. Complexion by 
Armand!” Then the headline: 
“Clothes are more alluring now 
. complexions must be, too!” 
Copy begins: “Back to feminine 
fashions! Back to luscious curves 
and alluring outlines. Never have 
women had greater opportunities 
to make themselves utterly irre- 
sistible! But with the new clothes 
come the new complexions— 
warmly, vividly, lusciously alive, 
with soft, tempting texture.” The 


story of how to use Armand cream 
and powder follows, with “let your 
skin keep step with style!” 

This theme-song, as Carl Weeks 


usually terms it, of new  cos- 
tumes and new complexion began 
in March and will run through Oc- 
tober in twelve magazines selected 
to reach a broad market of three 
distinct groups of women. During 
the spring fashion season, for ten 
weeks from March 3 to May 9, this 
magazine campaign was backed by 
a newspaper campaign in 216 cities 
and 307 papers, each paper carrying 
eighteen insertions of the theme- 
song. Behind this was a new win- 
dow trim, counter display and mod- 
ernistic ledge display. 

Although national advertising 
has devoted its full force to the 
sharp point that this cream and 
powder give the complexion 
that goes with new clothes, the 
company also presents something 
special to the trade—a new tint 
for these products. 

This was done in March by 
means of direct mail. During the 
sales convention in February four 
young women of different types— 
one brunette, one blonde, one an 
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in-between type and the other 
auburn—were made up with the 
Armand 1930 complexion. Make- 
up in each case was exactly the 
same, but not one of the girls 
lost her individuality as a type. 
To tell his trade about the “Sym- 
phonie” tint used in this demon- 
stration, Mr. Weeks sent a special 
letter to dealers. 

Down the left margin of this 
trade letter was a printed message 
about the new style box of 
“Symphonie” and the news that 
with the passing of the flapper and 
her old clothes styles had passed 
the old Armand. “Those dealers 
who use Symphonie as the rope 
to hitch their wagon to the rising 
star in the cosmetic sky—Armand 
—are the ones who will ride hand- 
somely from now on. Let's get 
going—because it’s fun to travel 
together. (Signed) Carl.” 

The letter itself to dealers who 
for many years have been accus- 
tomed to breezy correspondence 
from the company was: 


Profit! Profit! Profit! Here’s your 
sunshine thought for the day— 

Take a look at the Ritzy green 
letter enclosed—its batting average 
with the women puts Babe Ruth 
clear out! You take this letter and 
the enclosed sample and try them 
on your “very best.” 

Half a dozen boxes of Cold 
Cream Powder “to you from me’ 
if she doesn’t Say: 

“That new ‘Symphonie’ tint in 
Armand Cold Cream Powder—! 
love the way it blends on my 
skin. WHERE can I get it?” 
.. K. Here’s the answer— 

ymphonie tint in Armand 

coat ream Powder is the most 

revolutionary step in cosmetics 

since Cold Cream Powder was 

first put on the market. (Read 
the enclosed leaflet,) 

Symphonie tint is the result of 
months of testing and blending 
to obtain the one tint which 
brings out the skin-tone common 
to all Caucasian women. Instead 
of covering the skin with a sal- 
low, meaningless film, Symphonie 
brings out the flesh-tone itself. 
Any woman can wear it, be she 
blonde, brunette, or in-between— 
and find a complexion loveliness 
she has never before known. 


SYMPHONIE TINT IN ARMAND 
COLD CREAM POWDER IS 
THE NEW COMPLEXION! 

In selling Syughenia cash in on 
the theme-song the national Ar- 
mand edvertiag campaign, entitled 
“With the New Clothes, the NEW 
Complexion.” Armand is singing it 
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Have THE 
CHAINS REACHED 


THEIR PEAK? 


Are the chains going through the same 
curve of growth as that which the mail 
order houses and department stores went 
through a few years ago? Has their re- 
markable rate of increase begun to slow 
down? Is the day of the small chain pass- 
ing? v v These and other equally impor- 
tant questions are asked and answered 
in a series of two articles written by H. 
M. Foster, former editor, food depart- 
ment, *“*The Journal of Commerce.”’ Mr. 
Foster has made a careful study of many 
phases of chain growth and his conclu- 
sions are based on a thorough examina- 
tion of available, reliable figures. In 
addition his close contact with the food 
field and other fields where chains play 


an important part has given him an ex- 
cellent background.vv “Have the 
Chains Reached Their Peak?” is the title 
of the first article. It will appearin June 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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to the tune of half a million dol- 
lars—and it’s good! 

By sending in an order for Sym- 
phonie along with your mailing list, 
you are entitled to send the green 
Easter letter to twenty-five of the 
Ritziest women in your town. With 
each box of Symphonie you are 
sent a sample, to give each woman 
an individual demonstration of the 
NEW sskin-tone, which keeps her 
skin in step with style. 


The ritzy green letter for con- 
sumer mailing pictured new fash- 
ions in clothes and opened with a 
bar of music in which was printed 
“A Chant of Chic.” The Armand 
theme-song was explained in sub- 
sequent text, the tie-up of the new 
Symphonie tint was made, and a 
sample box enclosed to demon- 
strate that “be you blonde or bru- 
nette, Symphonie is your New com- 
plexion and New complexions with 
New Clothes go!” 

In such wise, instead of waiting 
for fashion to force Armand 
changes, this company, alert to 
women’s new styles in dresses, has 
dressed its own product, its mer- 
chandising and its advertising in 
the same new style. 


May 20, 1930 
May Advertise Mexican Coffee 


in Great Britain 

The Government of Mexico is con. 
sidering an advertising campaign op 
Mexican coffee and spices in the British 
Isles and is making efforts to gain the 
co-operation of Mexican coffee planters 
in this campaign, which if adopted will 
be similar to that which will be launched 
soon in Great Britain and continental 
Europe in behalf of Mexican bananas 
and citrus fruits. This advertising plan 
has been suggested following a decrease 
in the exports from Mexico to the 
United Kingdom. 


Bryan Warman with 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Bryan Warman, formerly advertising 
manager of Durant Motors, Inc., De. 
troit, and for six years with George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, has been appointed adver. 
tising manager of the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, Toledo. This 
company was organized recently to take 
over the business of the Libbey-Owens 
Glass Company and the Edward Ford 
Plate Glass Company. 


Appoints Griswold-Eshleman 
Harvey, Inc., Chicago and Kansas 
City, restaurant and merchandise ser- 
vice, has appointed The Griswold-Eshle- 
man Company, Cleveland advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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To Publish “The Auto Truck 


Distributor” 

Louis H. Kerber, Jr., formerly with 
The Biue Book Magazine and Redbook, 
has been made editor and publisher of 
The Auto Truck Distributor, Chicago. 
R. W. McFadden, formerly with Time 
and the Nats Provisioner, is now 
managing editor, and T. B. H. Bolle, 
recently with the Matteson-Fogarty-Jor- 
dan Company, Inc., Chicago, and with 
Bernsten & Livingston, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, has been made advertising man- 


ager. M. A. Corbett is Eastern repre- 


sentative. 


Appoint Los Angeles Office of 


Emil Brisacher 

The Los Angeles office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of the follow- 
ing accounts: Los Angeles Steel Cast- 
ing Company, Ltd., Celco Oil Well Sur- 
vey, Inc., and the Rapid Construction 
Company, all of Los Angeles. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


R. O. d’Albret Joins 


Krichbaum-Liggett 

R. O. d’Albret, formerly with Dun’s 
International Review, New York, and, 
before that, with the Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, has joined The Krich- 
baum-Liggett Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, as vice-president in 
charge of client relations. 


Heads Radio Department of 


Des Moines Agency 
edward Breen, Jr., has been placed 
in charge of a new radio department 
which has been organized by the 
N. A. Winter Advertising Agency, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mr. Breen formerly was 
with radio station WHO of Des Moines. 


Norfolk “Ledger-Dispatch” 
Advances Lewis Causey 


_ Lewis Causey is now classified adver- 
tising manager of the Norfolk, Va., 
Ledger-Dispatch, succeeding R. D. Cal- 
loway, resigned. Mr. Causey has been 
with the Ledger-Dispatch for the last 
five years. 


R. J. Comyns with American 


Management Association 
Raymond J. Comyns, formerly with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, has 
joined the American Management Asso- 
c.ation as general manager of member- 
ship service. 


To Direct Tremont Nail Sales 
J. E. Conroy has been appointed sales 
manager of The Tremont Nail Com- 
pany, Wareham, Mass. He was formerly 
neral superintendent of the Standard 
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—_ Shoe Company, South Wareham, 
Mass. 


Good Copy 


A “new slant” 
is apt to be 
more success- 
ful if it is based 
on knowledge 
of past success 
or failure. 


HAWLEY 

ADVERTISING 

COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Exit the Sales 
Manager—Enter the 
Profit Manager 


(Continued from page 6) 

as a good building is erected by 
putting together a lot of good 
bricks with equally good mortar. 

Apart from the strictly selling 
function with its many profit leaks, 
there is also advertising. The sales 
manager who is alive to the trend 
of economic matters today cannot 
help wondering whether his adver- 
tising is as profitable as it used to 
be. There are still many who be- 
lieve implicitly in that quaint old 
dogma that “advertising creates 
more demand, thus increasing the 
sale, which in turn builds up pro- 
duction, thus automatically de- 
creasing the overhead per unit and 
consequently the selling price.” 

As an advertising generality this 
is an excellent thought. When 
you get right down to cases, on the 
other hand, there are times when 
it is exceedingly hard to prove, 
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for the simple reason that there js 
advertising and advertising. Ther: 
are also shifting business trends 
with which some advertising has 
failed to shift. 

Take the case of the large re- 
tailer, for instance and his current 
advertising activities. By which 
advertising is the ultimate con- 
sumer most likely to be influenced, 
that of the manufacturer for his 
stewed prunes or the equally good 
copy of the large chain retailer 
on what is apparently an equally 
good can of prunes? Would the 
sales manager of a cap manufac- 
turing concern have the courage to 
recommend a national advertising 
campaign on a cap with real confi- 
dence that it could compete with 
Montgomery Ward's _ recently 
started campaign on what appears 
to be a good car at a cheaper 
price? Could he make such a 
campaign pay or is he better off to 
put his advertising money into 
such form that his several thou- 
sand retail accounts can locally ad- 
vertise and display his cap at a 
price that would come nearer to 
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—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 
clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 
2 West 45th St., New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
240 Holbrook Building, San Francisco 
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Ward’s? If national advertising 
does not guarantee to a manufac- 
turer that he can get a fair profit 
when he sells to the large nation- 
wide retailer, should he change the 
advertising and let the retailer do 
it or should he eliminate the re- 
tailer : 

These are questions that have a 
very distinct relation to profits and 
[ ask them not necessarily | believ- 
ing an affirmative ‘answer is right 
but simply to stimulate thought. 

Every sales manager, if he has 
anything to say about his firm’s 
advertising, should put that adver- 
tising in the cold light of the ques- 
tion: Does it sell goods profitably? 

There are a number of smaller 
but nevertheless important phases 
of selling that cost money and 
which are subject to scrutiny. 
Take the general convention, for 
example. Can a firm with fifty or 
so salesmen and branch managers 
prove by cold fact that it is a 
profitable proposition to bring 
them all to headquarters at a cost 
of about $10,000, to say nothing 
about the profits on a week’s busi- 
ness lost when they are not pro- 
ductively working? 

Many sales managers are in love 
with the general convention, with 
its excitement, its good-fellowship 
and its chance for oratory. But 
after all, isn’t it the actual business 
discussion of such conventions that 
really counts? And if that can be 
done with the same number of men 
in small group meetings at a cost 
less than one-third that of the gen- 
eral convention, isn’t it much bet- 
ter to eliminate the latter? After 
all, $10,000 is the profit on about 
$100,000 worth of business and 
that volume is not picked up over- 
night in any line. 

What do your samples cost? 
A sample cost of over 1 per 
cent is pretty high these days, par- 
ticularly when it is considered that 
large bulky. full lines of samples 
seldom, if ever, see the light of 
day in a dealer’s store in their 
entirety. Portfolios, photographs 
and condensed models will be 
shown more often and cost less. 
_A case in point is the Spur 
Tie. It was always considered 
as an eleventh commandment that 
a salesman selling men’s neck- 
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MAIL 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


A postage stamp has a head on it, but 
it cannot do your thinking. 


Mail questionnaires are often used 
when they cannot possibly meet the 
requirement. 


When used, they must be planned with 
much more care and skill than a ques- 
tionnaire in the hands of a human in- 
vestigator. 


When you consider a mail survey make 
use of our long experience to determine 
whether it will get what you want, and 
if so, how to plan it to get the most for 
your money. 


R-O- EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 








Dip Down Deeper 
In the South 


Through the Southern Method- 
ist Publications, you can easily 
and economically reach more 
than a million good substantial 
white people—the very cream 
of the buying power of the 
South. Turn to Standard Rate 
and Data or let us send facts 
and figures on this great un- 
tapped fertile field. 
LAMAR & WHITMORE 

Publishers 

E. M. MoNwrLn, Advertist 


ing Director 
BE. J. Lines, Travel Representative 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN 


METHODIST 
PUBLICATIONS 


1,029,000 


CIRCULATION 
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AN UNUSUAL 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AN AGENCY 


ACCOUNT 


MANAGER 
and SALESMAN 


A fast growing, fully recognized 
agency with many nationally 
known accounts is open for a 
man of the following type: 
1. He must be a SALESMAN 
—eager to be out on the field; 
capable of interesting business 
executives in his agency and in 
himself; competent to size up 
a situation quickly; effective 
at selling his organization as 
well as definite ideas. He will 
cooperate with the principals of 
the agency in all solicitations. 


2. He must be an ADVER- 
TISING man—capable of con- 
ceiving ideas that are sound; 
able to express himself in 
copy that is interesting; effec- 
tive as a contact man and 
acceptable as an idea man. 


3. Age, 28-35. 

Some young executive now with 
an agency too large to permit 
progress, or an experienced sales- 
man who has cut his eye teeth 
selling space and feels the urge 
to tackle larger things, will wel- 
come this opportunity. The right 
man will receive a modest salary 
and additional compensation as 
he produces. Box B 123, P. I. 
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wear should have a_ swatch of 
silk comprising about a yard 
on each of the several hundred 
patterns he carried in his line. 
You absolutely couldn’t sell neck- 
wear unless you gave the buyer a 
piece of goods to feel, wind around 
his neck or cover his showcase 
with. And silk costs anywhere 
from 90 cents a yard up to several 
dollars! With sixty salesmen we 
figured $15,000 was too much 
money to put into samples and so 
we eliminated the swatch in favor 
of a card with a piece of silk two 
inches long by one inch wide and 
never missed the sales the salesmen 
said we would lose. 


The Sales Manager of Tomorrow 


The successful sales manager of 
tomorrow is going to be something 
of a combination buyer of mate- 
rials and stylist. He has got to be 
closely enough in touch with his 
market and the general public to 
be able to sense in advance chang- 
ing style trends. He should not be 
put in the position of having to sell 
what the factory makes. 

The factory, on the other hand, 
should make what the sales man- 
ager’s judgment tells him will sell. 
Styles and whims change so 
swiftly today that only the person 
who has the outside close-up con- 
tacts can detect the beginnings of 
a wane in popularity of any given 
product. A man in the clothing 
business should not rely on the 
statements of the maker of cloth. 
He should, on the other hand, have 
a fine perception of what is cur- 
rent good taste in clothes. He 
should know what the boys at 
Princeton are asking for; should 
know what they are tiring of. 
Otherwise he is going to be in the 
position of trying to sell something 
which, even if it is only a month 
out of date; cannot be sold profit- 
ably. 

So it is in most lines. The sales 
manager’s job will be widened. He 
will be less of a salesman and more 
of a versatile jack-of-all-trades. 
Gone are the days when hiring 
salesmen, writing them breezy let- 
ters and checking their expense ac- 
counts were the chief functions 
of a sales manager. He will ap- 
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preciate that his job is only good 
so long as his firm makes money 
and that the only way it can make 
money is by selling its goods at a 
profit. 

Even though the volume shrinks. 


Rankin-Ramsay Verdict 
Affirmed in Outdoor Suit 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second District has 
affirmed the judgments of a lower court 
in awarding damages to the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company and the Charles A. 
Ramsay Company, advertising agencies, 
from the Associated Bill Posters of the 
United States and Canada (Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America, Inc.) 
and others. 

The Wm. H. Rankin Company re- 
covered as trebled damages $277,329.58 
and the Charles A. Ramsay Company 
$25,637.09. In the case of the Rankin 
company an attorney’s fee of $42,500 
was allowed and in the case of Ramsay 
a fee of $7,500. The appeal was heard 
before Judges Swan, Chase and Mack. 

The appeal in this case follows a 
verdict rendered last year and reported 
in the May 2, 1929, issue of Printers’ 
Inx. The trebled amounts of award re- 
sulted from the motion of counsel for 
plaintiffs in accordance with provisions 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


Letz Manufacturing Company 
Appoints Ayer 


The Letz Manufacturing Company, 
Crown Point, Ind., Letz feed inders 
and roughage mills, has appointed N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Appoints McCready-Parks 


The New England Galleries, New 
York, auction rooms, have appointed 
McCready-Parks, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct their advertising ac- 
— ae and newspapers will 
e used. 


Joins Pennsylvania Select List 
_ The Scranton, Pa., Scrantonian has 
joined the Pennsylvania Select List and, 
after August 1, will be represented in 
the national advertising field by Fred 
Kimball, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
New York, 


Acquires Tire Cover Company 

The Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, 
Chicago, has acquired the Lyon Cover 
Company, manufacturer of metal tire 
covers, and will operate it as a division 
of its automotive accessory business. 


Joins John Bunker Agency 

Franklin C. Fischer, formerly with 
the Julian J. Behr Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency, has joined John 
Bunker, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of that city, as production manager. 
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Fag agar - 
the name of John 
Industry > David is more 
Losing Out? important than 
any brand of merchandise, and will 
never be superseded: by any trade- 
marked brand of clothing in the 
John David shops. All clothing sold 
by us in the future will be made 
under the most rigid supervision 
as to style, quality and workman- 
ship and featured under the Jonn 
David label only.” 

The above paragraph is a state- 
ment made by John David, head of 
a large chain of men’s clothing 
stores in New York City, and re- 
printed in the Daily News Record. 
It is oy of a longer statement 
from David announcing that 
his chain will no longer carry the 
Steéin-Bloch line. 

With all due respect to Mr. 
David’s merchandising acumen, we 
do not believe that today a retailer 
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can afford to assume that his own 
name is bigger than the names of 
successful national advertisers, 
Those department stores which have 
been most bitter in their opposi- 
tion to nationally advertised prod- 
ucts have found to their sorrow 
that they still must carry a certain 
percentage of nationally advertised 
brands, even though they use them 
as come-ons. 

The action of the John David 
management suggests that a large 
industry, the men’s clothing indus- 
try, is missing a great opportunity. 
An examination of the American 
Newspaper Publishers  Associa- 
tion’s records of 535 national ad- 
vertisers who spent more than 
$50,000 in newspapers last year re- 
veals the names of only two cloth- 
ing manufacturers, Kuppenheimer 
and Hart, Schaffner and Marx. 
The “National Advertising Rec- 
ord’s” tabulation of the 150 lead- 
ing magazine advertisers of 1929 
fails to reveal the name of a sin- 
gle clothing manufacturer. These 
two lists indicate pretty well that 
makers of men’s clothing are, with 
a few exceptions, not believers in 
national advertising. 

There are probably a great many 
explanations both as to why John 
David has dropped Stein-Bloch 
and also as to why the names of 
only two clothing manufacturers 
appear on the two lists just men- 
tioned. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that one of the important 
factors in the retail clothing field 
is able to cut himself loose en- 
tirely from nationally advertised 
brands and depend upon his own 
brands. The real answer to the 
John David situation is to be 
found, we believe, in the fact that 
he is spending for advertising in 
New York City alone far more 
than many clothing manufacturers 
are spending for advertising in the 
entire Country. 

There is no good reason why the 
men’s clothing industry should not 
be among the leaders in national 
advertising lineage. It is not rash 
to predict that if the industry does 
not awaken to its opportunity, it 
will suffer more in the future from 
the evils of which it complains 
than it has suffered from those 
evils in the past. 
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Cheaper The stampede of 
Books the book publish- 
ers to sell books 
at lower prices may or may not be 
significant. At present we are in- 
clined to believe that it is not one- 
half so significant as the book pub- 
lishers would like to think it is. 

The reasons for the announce- 
ment on the part of a number of 
publishers that in the future they 
will sell new fiction at prices rang- 
ing from 50 cents to $1.50 are many. 
First comes the fact that book 
sales during 1930 haven’t been too 
good. Second, the publishers see 
the tremendous development of the 
reprint business, which was de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK for May 
1, 1930, by Bennett A. Cerf, presi- 
dent, The Modern Library, Inc. 
Third, the growth in the business 
of selling “publishers’ remainders” 
through drug, cigar and other non- 
bookish outlets has been surprising. 
Fourth, there is the fact that the 
average bookseller, even though he 
has been treated to a series of 
pretty thorough lessons in mer- 
chandising, is not an aggressive 
retailer. 

Clearly it is time for the pub- 
lishing industry to do something 
to save itself and bring books into 
their proper place in the scale of 
merchandise. It is rather doubt- 
ful if a cut in price will prove to 
be a cure-all. 

Alfred A. Knopf, in commenting 
on the action of his competitors, 
says, “The fundamental difficulty 
under which the entire industry has 
been laboring lies in the fact that 
the average retail bookseller cannot 
make a living wage out of the con- 
duct of his book business. The 
reason for this lies not in the dis- 
counts he gets, but in the fact 
that in the average American com- 
munity there are not enough peo- 
ple who will buy sufficient books 
to make his volume big enough to 
give him that living wage.” 

If Mr. Knopf is right, and there 
are plenty of indications to point 
out that he is, a cut in price is 
not going to help a great deal. 
To be sure, it will get a certain 
number of so-called marginal buy- 
ers and may be a lever to help the 
publishers open new outlets. The 
sad fact remains, however, that the 
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publishing industry is competing 
against the radio, the automobile, 
the talkies, the speakeasy and all 
those other pleasant forms of non- 
mental diversions which have be- 
come so characteristic of the Amer- 
ican scene. 

To make the price cuts that are 
contemplated, the publishers will 
have to make certain economies. 
They can give the authors less, 
they can put a little poorer grade 
of paper in the books, they can 
cut down on the advertising ap- 
propriation. 

We do not think that the pub- 
lishers can afford to cut their ad- 
vertising. There are plenty to say 
that the industry doesn’t know 
much about advertising, but pub- 
lishers cannot dodge the fact that 
book advertising has been of great 
help in bookselling. Any lessening 
of advertising effort will be a great 
mistake. We have seen too many 
examples of advertisers who be- 
lieved that a price cut would be 
a good substitute for advertising 
and who have suffered because of 
their belief to suggest that any in- 
dustry or any group within any 
industry ever follow the same 
course. 


An action started 
in the New York 
Supreme Court 
last week is of 


Advertising considerable in- 
terest to every 


ncies ona 
Age advertising 


agency. The point of special inter- 
est is that an advertising agency 
was included as defendant along 
with its client. 

The advertising agency is Addi- 
son Vars, Inc. It is named in a 
complaint along with its client 
Julius Grossman, Inc. The Coward 
Shoe, Inc., is the plaintiff. 

At the time this is written, 
neither the agency nor the other 
named defendants has had oppor- 
tunity to submit its answer. Con- 
sequently, the sole object in refer- 
ring to the matter is to direct the 
attention of advertising agency 
executives to the fact that there 
may be developments in this case 
that will merit their attention. 

It is distinctly unusual, in a court 
procedure of this kind, for the 


A Court 
Case That 
Concerns 
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plaintiff to hold the advertising 
agency responsible together with 
its client. It is true that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, some years 
ago, issued a formal complaint 
against an advertising agency as 
well as against the client. In this 
case, however, the agency proved 
that it had not handled that par- 
ticular account for a year and a 
half prior to the issuance of the 
formal complaint by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the com- 
plaint against the agency was 
therefore dismissed. 


Secretary 
Wilbur 
Missed 
a Point 


terior, to the 


Warning was is- 
sued last week by 
Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the In- 
effect that some 
clean-up is due in the field of 
outdoor advertising. The adver- 
tising fraternity, he declared, has 
not done the right thing by the 
United States in many ways and 
it has got to face the music. 

His warning, which was ad- 
dressed to the convention at Wash- 
ington, last week, of the Advertising 
Federation of America, during the 
course of an otherwise illuminat- 
ing address on advertising, recom- 
mended action to eliminate the 
offenses which he criticized. He 
seems to be unaware that organized 
outdoor advertising is and has been 
carrying on a program to outlaw 
such practices which are detri- 
mental to the medium as well as 
to the scenic beauty of the country. 

To illustrate his point, Dr. Wil- 
bur told the story of a man who, 
on visiting one of the national 
parks, painted this sign on a rock, 
“Beware of Hell.” Pursued for 
thirty-five miles by a park ranger, 
this man was brought back to erase 
his handiwork. 

After discussing the men and 
women engaged in advertising, 
Dr. Wilbur referred to the dese- 
crator of park beauty as “one of 
these zealots.” By no stretch of 
the imagination could that man be 
called an advertiser or his painted 
sign, advertising. Nor does legiti- 
mate outdoor advertising look upon 
haphazard billboards, signs tacked 
up on trees or any of the unsightly 
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snipes that pepper the highways, 
as advertising. Once sneaked up, 
all responsibility for them ceases, 
No member of the advertising 
business more severely condemns 
such nuisances than does the out- 
door unit of organized advertising, 

The standards of practice of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association 
specifically provide that “no struc- 
tures are to be erected which de- 
stroy scenic beauty.” Maybe Dr. 
Wilbur is not familiar with the 
industry’s enforcement of | this 
standard, insofar as it can under 
circumstances which it controls. 

We feel that, unintentionally, 
Dr. Wilbur has lumped the good 
and the bad, of which there are ele- 
ments in every business. In doing 
so, he overlooked a point that 
would have added force to his cry 
for reform. He could have fo- 
cussed censure on fly-by-night irre- 
sponsibles who know not where 
their dirt lies. He could have 
given impetus to the work of regu- 
lated, legitimate outdoor advertis- 
ing by pointing to its efforts as a 
step in the right direction. 

Dr. Wilbur’s lack of understand- 
ing is indicative of the way in 
which the efforts of all branches 
of organized advertising media 
keep their houses in order are 
overlooked by the layman and often 
overshadowed by the unfortunate 
activities of advertising oppor- 
tunists. 


“The Wall Street Journal” 
Appoints W. A. Vonderlieth 


_ Walter A. Vonderlieth, in charge of 
circulation of the New York Wall Street 
News for the last two years, will after 
June 1, be associated with the The Wall 
Street Journal, New York, as circula 
tion promotion manager. The Wall 
Street News was recently purchased by 
Dow, Jones & Company, publisher of 
The Wall Street Journal. 


Louisiana State Rice Miiling 
Appoints N. W. Ayer 


The Louisiana State Rice Milling 
Company, Inc., Abbeville, La., Water 
Maid Rice and Lastarmco by-products, 
has appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
to direct its advertising account. 


Eleanor Germo has re-established of- 
fices in the Beaux Arts Building, Los 
Angeles, as an advertising counsellor. 
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Advertising Club News 


Eighth District Convention 
Program Ready 


Walter A. Strong, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, will head the list of 
speakers on the program of the annual 
convention of the Eighth District of the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
which will divide its sessions between 
Duluth and Hibbing, Minn., and Fort 
William, Can. Meetings at Duluth will 
be held under the auspices of the Du- 
luth Advertising Club, while the Hib- 
bing Advertising Club will sponsor the 
meeting at that city. A lake trip aboard 
a steamer will take the delegates to 
Fort William for a special session. 

The convention will open at Hibbing 
on June 26, closing there on June 27. 
From Hibbing the delegates will go to 
Duluth and board the steamer for the 
trip to Fort William, returning to Du- 
luth June 29. Attending the convention 
will be delegates from Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Western Wis- 
consin and South Dakota. 

Speakers will include R. H. Warfel, 
sales manager of The Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation, Chicago; Walter E. 
Lamb, advertising manager, Minneapolis 
Tribune; H. A. Bellows, manager, 
radio station WCCO; C. C. Young- 
green, former president, Advertising Fed- 
eration of America; H. otaling, 
secretary, Ten Thousand Lakes Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul; Mrs. Pe x gy « Nor- 
ton, Mac Martin “a ency, 
Inc., Minneapolis; tite cock, 
publisher, Tibeing Ti Fribuwe; J. Adam 
Bede, Duluth; E. F. Flynn, director of 
public relations, Great Northern Rail- 
road, St. Paul, and John H. DeWild, 
director of the business bureau and 
advertising manager of the G. Summers 
Company, St. Paul. W. H. McGenty, of 
Duluth, is district governor. 

* * * 


Milwaukee Industrial Group 
Plans “Open House” Meeting 


The Milwaukee Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers will hold a joint meet- 
ing on June 5 with the Chicago Engi- 
neering Advertisers at the ilwaukee 
Athletic Club. Open house will also be 
held at this meeting for other adver- 
tisin, roups of ilwaukee including 
the ilwaukee Advertising Club, the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Milwau- 
kee, the Milwaukee Typothetae and 
Western publishers and representatives. 
George H. Corey, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 
and advertising manager of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company, will be the 
principal speaker. 

+ 


* * 


Heads Evansville, Ind., Bureau 


William Schear, of the New York 
Bargain House, Evansville, Ind., has 
been elected president of the Evansville 
Better Business Bureau. Mose Strouse, 
of Strouse & Brothers, has been elected 
vice-president and N. E. Lefebvre, of the 
Andres department store, has been made 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Los Angeles Club to Hold 
Financial Advertising Exhibit 

More than twenty-five Southern Cali. 
fornia financial institutions will display 
their advertising in Los Angeles dur. 
ing “Advertising Achievement Week,” 
May 26 to 31, under the auspices of 
the Los Angeles Advertising Club. The 
exhibit will include complete cam ‘paigns 
conducted during the past year by in 
vestment banking houses, banks, trust 
companies, and building and loan or. 
ganizations. Outstanding exhibits will be 
selected for display at the Spokane con- 
vention of the Pa cific Advertising Clubs 
Association to be held June 22 to 2 
Elwood Robinson, Jr., is chairman 
of the financial advertising division of 
the Los Angeles club in charge of ar- 
rangements for the exhibit at that city 

. oe 


New York Art Directors Plan 
Booklet on Art Schools 


As part of its educational ot, the 
Art Directors Club of New Y is 
sending out a questionnaire to its mem 
bers for their opinions and experiences 
with art schools in order that the in- 
formation may be incorporated in a 
booklet. This booklet the club intends t 
use in helping art students who come 
to the club See help in selecting art 
schools. 

Members who have been appointed to 
the educational committee are: Nathaniel 
Pousette-Dart, chairman, A. P. Ascher! 
Emil Bistran, D. M. aeet, Thurland 
sengen Peirce Johnson, L. Leonard, 

Moly neux, Harold Reiter, amin 
A Switzer and George Welp 
*> * * 


Milwaukee Women’s Club 
Re-Elects Helen Baldauf 


Miss Helen Baldauf, of the Robert A 
Johnston Company, Milwaukee, has been 
re-elected president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Milwaukee. Miss 
Esther D. Weise has been re-elected 
treasurer. Other officers elected are 
Miss Ruth Loeffler, vice-president; Miss 
Florence Mueller, secretary, and Miss 
Clara Kaentje, assistant secretary. 

* * * 


Red Wing Club Plans Good- 
Will Tours 


The Red Wing, Minn., Advertising 
Club is planning a number of good-will 
tours to neighboring cities during the 
summer. Members of the committee in 
charge of arrangements are Hjalmer 
Hjermstad, E. C. Erb, Frank H. Rick- 
son and Walter Kempe. 

* * * 


Heads Los Angeles Newspaper 


Representatives 
Ralph W. Harker, of the Los Ange 
les office of O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., 
was recently elected chairman of the 
Los Angeles Newspaper Representatives. 
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E know that the Printers’ 
Win newsstand reader 

is, in general, the same 
type of executive as the one 
who subscribes for mail copies. 
But as publishers it is impor- 
tant for us to have a detailed 
picture of all our readers. 


If you buy copies at news- 
stands we shall appreciate it if 
you will fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Here’s information from one newsstand reader! 


(If you also read Painters’ Ink Montuty please check 0) 
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Little 


The 


N the Schoolmaster’s morning 

mail is a letter from Brown Joyce, 
vice-president of The Wallace 
Barnes Company, which has been 
making springs of innumerable va- 
riety for almost three-quarters of 
a century. He points out that 


“some of these modernistic curves 
have n a_ basic part of the 
spring industry ever since a clock 
was invented.” And he directs at- 
tention to a Barnes advertisement 
in which certain springs were il- 
lustrated to prove his point. “Of 
course the springs shown are not 
clock springs, but the scrolling is 
substantially the same.” 
* * * 


Diversification in industry must 
be fully as old as modernistic 
springs. The current issue of 
“The Mainspring,” published by 
the Barnes company, tells that 
Benjamin Huntsman, inventor of 
crucible steel, was a maker of 
clocks and roasting spits. That 
was in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. 

But Mr. Huntsman, diversifica- 
tionist and able inventor, was not 
an advertiser. “We understand,” 
said a report of a firm of engineers 
in 1792, “that during the course 
of more than thirty years of time 
devoted to the manufacturing of 
it, he has so much neglected his 
own interest and credit, as never 
to give the public, thro’ any gen- 
eral or circular medium, any ac- 
count whatever of his ET 


Believing, as ont ‘aie do, that 
“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined,” the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland maintains a spe- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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cial Junior department for chil- 
dren’s saving accounts. The bank 
does everything in its power to en- 
courage the young financial “twig” 
properly to bend. And to prevent 
anything akin to a feeling of infe- 
riority on the part of its youthful 
customers, the Junior division of 
the main branch of the Union 
Trust is equipped with a built-in 
platform in front of its two tell- 
ers’ cages. Thus the embryo finan- 
cier, making his deposits, finds 
himself, in altitude at least, upon 
equal terms with his teller. And, 
to the Schoolmaster, this touch 
seems to be one of the little drops 
of water of which the mighty 
ocean of good-will consists. 
* 7 


There is nothing which kills 
reader interest in sales bulletins or 
sales manuals more quickly than an 
impression, genuine or imaginary, 
that the fellow who is handing out 
advice does not know what he is 
talking about. On the other hand, 
most salesmen readily confess in- 
ability to write or, at least, a dis- 
taste for writing about _ their 
experiences. 

This brings up a problem which 
sales managers and editors of 
house-organs must face. Those of 
the Class who are looking for a 
solution might find some help in 
the idea put into practice by E. L. 
Flentje, general manager of the 
Plumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau, Chicago. 

The Bureau recently turned its 
monthly publication into a sales 
manual. Each issue is devoted to 
a discussion on selling some par- 
ticular type of equipment: In April 
it was radiator heating equipment 
and in May it is giving pointers on 
the selling of kitchen sinks. The 
man who writes these articles gets 
his information from successful 
contractors but, as far as he is 
concerned, this is only second-hand 
information. Equally important as 
these “success” stories is the need 
for treatment from a_ practical 
viewpoint. 

This practical understanding is 
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Are 
"|| 


The retailer often cannot 
—and with good reason— 
put any advertising or 
selling effort back of your 
brand or commodity. 


—He may do no local 
advertising. 

—He may have no 
show windows or dis- 
play space. 

—He may advertise 
only more important 
products. 

—The margin may not 
justify his advertising 
your line. 


For scores of just and suf- 
ficient reasons, your sales may 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Dealer- 
Help 


Business 


depend entirely upon YOU. 


But it is possible to make the 
dealer order oftener by fur- 
nishing dealer-helps that help 
HIM and YOU. Good “dealer 


‘ helps” are really “mutual 


benefits.” 


Not one iota will he be aided 
unless he will use—or can use 
the material you furnish. 


Nearly all dealers WILL and 
CAN use blotters. At no extra 
expense to him, they can be 
enclosed with outgoing letters, 
statements, mailings, packages. 


No wonder canny advertisers, 
who give serious thought to 
dealer helps, consider blotters 
among the very, very impor- 
tant ones. Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


Standard Blottings 
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Shriners Convention 
TORONTO, JUNE 10-12 


U. S. manufacturers or their 
sales or advertising managers 
who plan to be in Toronto 
next month are invited to 
consult us on possibilities of 
marketing in Canada. 


If you have Canadian distri- 
bution and would get the 
maximum value from your 
Canadian advertising by using 
an agency familiar with this 
field, what we can offer in 
service will interest you. 


CLAUDE SANAGAN 
Advertising Agency Ltd. 
34 King Street, East 
Toronto, Canada 


C.D.N.A.—C.W.N.A.— 
C.N.N.&P.A, 




















RINSE 
we recommend 


a seasoned adver- 
tising and sales 
promotion man 


. with over 15 years experience 
in the development of successful 
advertising merchandising plans 
for one of the countries largest Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

. To some progressive manu- 
facturer this man offers outstanding 
ability combined with a rich back- 
ground of rience gained thru 
contact with the wholesale and retail 
Jewelry and Hardware, and depart- 
ment store trade. 

. . He seeks an rtunity 
where ‘ability and loya » Broad will be 
given due consideration in the cou 
of ultimate expansion. Location 

referably New England. Salary 
$8,000.00 

Address S. P. C. Box 267 
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obtained by enforcing a require- 
ment that the writer of the ar. 
ticles, himself, must spend two 
weeks selling the fixtures he is to 
write about before he hammers out 
his story. It is a good require- 
ment, in your Schoolmaster’s opin- 
ion, because it drives home to the 
writer a sense of proportion of 
difficulties against which salesmen 
must battle. It gives the writer a 
more certain chance to win the 
confidence of his salesinen readers 
by injecting a realistic flavor into 
his selling story. 
6-2 


This is an age of sophistication, 
the Schoolmaster is informed in a 
letter coming from a member of 
the Class, who gently chides one 
of the largest insurance companies 
for its apparent failure to recog- 
nize this fact. “A few days after 
I signed for my latest policy,” the 
Class member writes, “I received 
a printed letter signed in facsimile 
by the president of the company. 
There was no effort, from the 
standpoint of appearance, to make 
it seem like a personal communica- 
tion. 

But the letter itself tried awfully 
hard to get down to an intimate 
basis. 

“‘T am informed that you have 
again applied to this company for 
insurance,’ the letter begins. Now 
you know, Mr. Schoolmaster, that 
the president of that life insurance 
company was never informed of 
anything of the kind. I know it, 
and I venture to say that the ma- 
jority of the thousands who get 
the letter also know it.” 

Perhaps. Perhaps you're right, 
Mr. Student. Perhaps the head of 
that life insurance company still 
doesn’t know that you took out a 
policy with his company. In fact, 
he may never know it. On the 
other hand, there is more than a 
possibility—there is actually a like- 
lihood—that in this particular case, 
the head of this insurance com- 
pany was entirely truthful; he may 
actually be one of those modern- 
day executives who dig deeply way 
down into the innards of their 
businesses. 

The Schoolmaster hopes so. For 
in this day and age, there are 
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few things that fall flatter than a 
pseudo personal appeal. 
* * * 


Your mentor must confess that 
he took a secret delight in the re- 
cently announced news that Mont- 
gomery Ward and Sears, Roebuck 
had decided to eliminate prepay- 
ment of freight on merchandise 
shipped to customers. The policy 
was begun last summer by Sears 
and was later followed by Ward. 
In Ward’s annual statement, 
George B. Everitt, president, said 
that the abnormal expense in- 
curred in the new plan had been 
the prime factor in the drop in 
that company’s 1929 earnings. 

Now the plan is to be dropped 
by both companies and henceforth 
the Schoolmaster will have some- 
thing substantial to fall back on 
for consolation whenever he com- 
mits a blunder. For both Sears 
and Ward have established a repu- 
tation in the merchandising world 
for the elaborate tests which they 
conduct before adopting a market- 
ing departure of any kind. It is 
true that Ward was forced into 
this—Mr. Everitt made it plain 
that if Sears had not made prepay- 
ment of freight a policy, Ward 
would never have done so. How- 
ever, that still leaves Sears and it 
does not entirely free Ward from 
the charge of having made a mer- 
chandising faux pas. 

The Schoolmaster had almost got 
to the point where he believed that 
these two great mail-order houses 
could not possibly make mistakes 
of any moment. Now that he sees 
that, after all, neither are they in- 
fallible, he will not take it so much 
to heart the next time a bright 
student picks a flaw in a lecture. 

* * * 


_In the current issue of “What 
Next?”, a house magazine of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
there appears an interesting little 
chart. “A Remarkable Five Year 
Record of Advertising Returns,” is 
the caption that iritroduces the 

chart. As for the chart itself: 

1925 123,771 inquiries 

163,093 inquiries 

2 236,158 inquiries 

2S oc 432,371 inquiries 

929 549,753 inquiries 
“This chart,” says Dennison, 
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An 


opportunity 


for an 


experienced 


advertising 
salesman 


A large business 


publisher in the 
merchandising 
field requires the 
services of an ex- 
perienced and 
successful adver- 
tising salesman. 
He should have ac- 
curate knowledge 
of trade conditions 
and distribution 
methods and a 
record that proves 
his ability to visu- 
alize, plan and sell 
advertising. Give 
full experience, 
salary expected, 
etc., in first letter. 


Address ‘*G,”? Box 127 
Printers’ Ink 
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Window Displays 
in Small Quantities 


Window displays in simple color schemes 
can be produced economically by the 
“Photoffset” process. Even in small quan- 
tities—from 100 up—the price is not pro- 
hibitive. This enables you to test the appeal 
of a new window display before order- 
ing a large quantity, or to use a number 
of different window displays, each one 
adapted to the territory in which it will 
be shown. Send rough layout for estimate. 


JOSHUA MEIER 
‘‘Photoffset’’ Reproduction Service 
1l West 42nd Street New York 


Printer will 


MERGE 


A printer, financially mtg - doing about 
$120,000 annual business, has a plan for 
an unusual tie-up. Plan promises to 
increase profits tremendously and yet 
eliminate the usual objectionable fea- 
tures of a merger. Would like to discuss 
it with one or two other dependable 
printers. “C,” Box 124, Printers’ Ink. 

















PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENT- 
ATIVE AVAILABLE 
to some Eastern firm seeking Pacific Coast 
distribution. Capable, experienced salesman 
and executive. Fifteen years’ successful ex- 
perience as office manager, salesman and 
branch manager for large national newspaper 
syndicate. Past four years on road selling 
automotive trade. Wide acquaintance and 
excellent references. Will accept any line 
where hard work and honest effort count. 
Address “‘Y,”’ Box 120, care of Printers’ Ink 
564 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 








A COPY WRITER 
of more than ordinary ability 


is anxious to get into an Eastern agency 
after a successful career in the Mid- 
West. Trained in an agency with a repu 
tation for producing fine work; the author 
of some outstanding trade paper cam- 
paigns, interesting radio talks, and con- 
sumer copy that brought in the results 
we planned for. May I show you samples? 
dress “‘A.”’ Box 122, Printers’ Ink. 














“shows the cumulative influence of 
Dennison national advertising. Ex. 
actly 27 per cent more Teturns 
were received in 1929 than in 1928 
and no additional space was used” 

However, the record was not 
without its discouraging feature. 
It appears that to every one of the 
549,753 inquiries in 1929, the com- 
pany sent the information desired, 
either in the form of a free circu- 
lar, a paid book, or a personal let- 
ter. “We went still further,” 
Dennison says, “for we realized, 
with the interest thus aroused, the 
writer would want to buy Denni- 
son goods. Each inquirer was sent 
a list of the names and addresses 
of Dennison dealers, so that she 
might locate the nearest source of 
supply. 

“Then we had a shock! Twenty- 
four per cent of these women com- 
plained that they had difficulty in 
securing Dennison merchandise. 
Yet in most of the towns in which 
they lived, there was a Dennison 
dealer.” 

Which would seem to prove once 
again, that getting an inquiry is one 
thing, and turning that inquiry into 
an order, sad to relate, quite an- 
other thing. 


Death of J. Gray Estey 


Colonel J. Gray Estey, president of 
the Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, 
Vt., died at that city recently. Colonel 
Estey became head of the organ concern 
in 1902 on the death of his father, 
Julius J. Estey. 


Miss Anne Wiland, for several years 
with The Hospital Specialty Company, 
New York, has been appointed assistant 
to the advertising manager. 


THEME SONGS 
OR 
RADIO ADVERTISING 


Let Music Swell Your Sales 
Individualize your advertiser's radio hour 
v.ith_ copyrighted theme songs. 
Unique—Unforgettable 
Written for YOUR Product by 
A SUCCESSFUL TEAM OF SONGWRITERS 
Make The Millions Hum Your Message. 
May we call on you? Address “‘D,”’ Box 125 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 








GIBBONS | knows CANADA 
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New York Bureau Issues 
Eighth Annual Report 


The eighth annual report of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of -New York has 
been issued by James C. Auchincloss, 
president of the Bureau. The report 
fiscloses a revival of efforts on the part 
of fraudulent stock promoters and out- 
lines the course of successful counter 
activities by the Bureau and law-en- 
forcement officers working in co-opera- 
tion with organized business. 

“Besides assisting the law enforce- 
ment officers,” states the report, “the 
Bureau, serving at the nation’s financial 
center, has joined in a vast co-operative 
work ith the Better Business Bureaus 
in forty-seven other cities, and with 
other organizations, with legitimate 
firms and with publishers to reduce 
misleading and imaccurate advertising 
claims and unfair selling practices. Ac- 
cordingly the level of accuracy in the 
sale of merchandise has gradually risen 
with resultant gains for both the ulti- 
mate consumer and for individual busi- 
ness. 


St. Louis Club Elects 


Governors 

Nine new members were elected to 
the board of governors of the Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis recently. They 
are: Hale Nelson, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company; Hubert J. Echele, 
Warwick Typographers; Felix 
Coste, vice- Bods ms D’Arcy Advertis- 
ing Company; F. C. H. Stevens, Banner 
Sign System; George “Leonard Shultz, 
artist; Louis Zimmerman, Woodward & 
Tiernan Printing Company; Joseph Max- 
well, Beecher- Bae ag Te J. Leslie 
Mahl, Lynton T. Block & Company, and 
Al Rose, Skinner & Kennedy Stationery 
Company. 

These men will take office in July to 
serve with seven members of the board 
of governors who will hold office for 
another year. The new officers of the 
club will be elected by the board of 
governors. 


W. C. King Heads Salt Lake 
City Club 


William C. King, sales manager of 
the Bird and Jex ompany, outdoor ad- 
vertising agency, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Salt Lake City Advertising 
Club, succeeding Victor H. Snow. 

Philip G. Lasky, assistant manager 
of radio station KDYL, has been elected 
vice-president. Carl D. Brown, a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of 
the Salt Lake Tribune, is secretary and 
Amos B. Jenkins, treasurer. 


Frank Carroll Heads 
Des Moines Club 


The Des Moines Advertising Club at 
its annual meeting elected Frank Car- 
roll as president. Harry Sixsmith was 
elected vice-president and T. J. Ed- 
monds, secretar Committee chairmen 
elected were: larry Keller, publicity; 
Joseph Bricker, pewee: Al Ogden, mem- 
bership, and L. M. Scott, vigilance. 
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A MATURE 
MERCHANDISER 


of proven worth 


for 
agency or manufacturer 
Ten years’ experience with a national 
1 house in s 


from coa: 
major —— 


ndising, personnel, finance. 
Large physically, of pleasing person- 
ality and exceptional poise, he gains 
a hearing and makes a favorable im- 

Equally at home bef 


v' 
ing the cost of a college education 
Fitted by training and experience for 
agency contact 


ee 
child, Will go wherever there is op- 
portunity. 


Write “E,” Box 126, Printers’ Ink 














| Exceptional 
RADIO 


IDEA 


Available 


An individual of proven, 
outstanding ability and high 
calibre, now Raven od 


by A. es) 


an worse. ‘radio idea. 


It is entirely original, novel. 
and has a universal appeal. 
A large New York radio 
station thinks the idea is 
excellent and is very en- 
thasiastic about its possi- 
bilities. 





If you have a commercial 
radio program or. contem- 
plate one and are interested 
in learning the details of 
this idea, full information 
may be obtained by making 

on your letterhead 
to "Z,”" Box 121, P. 1. 
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Opport 


to earn 


Classified Advertisements |} =." 


orders 

Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 conal J 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday have fi 
adverti: 

— has sol 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ EMPLOYMENT SERVICES — display 


ART WORK—Figure illustration, fine M Pl § _ 
pen, wash ond eee. vocals uncy acement ervice 0. 
and layouts. easonable rates. } e 4 ° ee Quiet, 
FOR REPRODUCTIONS. Box 973, | Specializing in Advertising P rsonnel agency. 
Printers’ Ink. ‘ a ng e niture, 
Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secreta- Broadv 
ries, clerical. All interviews by Elizabeth . : 
TRADE JOURNAL WANTED | Muncy, for 10 years in charge of employ Will | 
Experienced trade journal publisher is ment bureau of AAAA. skylig 
open to purchase growing publication; 280 Madison Ave., New York City = 
submit etails in confidence. Box Caledonia’ 2611 ilege 


987, Printers’ Ink. 29th Ss 
HELP WANTED 


AM INTERESTED IN PRESENTLY WANTED advertising representative for 
UNPROFITABLE MAGAZINE WITH western territory by publisher of business GooD 
PROMISE OF GROWTH SUBSTAN. | papers. Want man who is a produce: ulactul 
TIAL ENOUGH to deserve my financial | and has the ability for creation ~ oa Agency 
and executive support. Full confidence | and understands the use of data an Christ! 
accorded details sent. Box 986, P. I. | trade information in selling. Box Box 9! 
980, Printers’ Ink. FIELD 
Highly Capable Young Editor with few | CONTACT EXECUTIVE (Advertising = 
thousand dollars to invest wishes to join | Art) in New York—An_ established mares 
publisher, agency or manufacturer’s or- | studio in the South handling excellent —- 
ganization. At present editing success- | class of work is ready for further expan — 
ful class journal which represents mile- | sion, Rendering superior creative service a 
stone in record of achievement. Box | and unusual productive quality that will 59—10 
983, Printers’ Ink. have attractions for agency and direct vertisi 
buyers. A man preferably who is well expers 
acquainted, having had experience in art ranged 
PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE contact in New York with knowledge Visua 
Wanted for Chicago, Detroit, Southern | °f g00d leads to start. An opportunity ideas 
States and Pacific Coast territories for Substantial salary. Box 988, P. 1. ally : 
forty-eight official club women’s maga- WANTED—A SALES MANAGER any § 
zines, total circulation over one million. Preferably with a background of experi anyw! 


Box 979, Printers’ Ink. ence with food products. Our principa STEN 
products are the Citrus Juices, Citrus with 


FOR SALE—Old-established Toilet Goods | Oils, Citric Acid, Pectin, etc. : 
and Hair Dye business, selling through An exceptional opportunity for anyone printi 
druggists and by mail direct to consumer who wants to live in Southern California range 
in 48 states and ten foreign countries. and start at a moderate salary until he —— 
Volume $50,000 with 20% profits. Must has made good on the job. Please state anstion 
sell on account of ill-health of owner. | 48¢, married or single, full details of ex- tising { 


Address: Percy Graham, 25 W. Illinois perience, and references, =. first letter - 
St., Chicago, Personal Attention: E. T. Cassel with de 


Products Soclationse < a ee 
California Fruit Growers Exchange Seel, 1 
> ae » Ontario, California House 

artner wanted wi or over cas! Succes: 
By well-established business publication, ADVERTISING COPY WRITER Prover 
now doing gross business of $200,000 a Houston, Texas, agency requires experi: 
year. Partner must be man qualified to | ¢nced copy writer who can handle assign- mail, | 
take charge business and office manage- ments on diversified products and make printin 
ment. Other qualities desired—integrity, rough layouts. The agency is small, but 
congeniality, ability. Between 30 and 40 growing rapidly; is amply financed and 
years of age. rite, giving complete | “JOYS 4n enviable reputation. We prefer 
experience. Box 982, Printers’ Ink. young man with agency experience whé 
vere like to come to Houston—America’s 
astest-growing large city, where working , 
WANTED—PRINTING COMPANY and foe conditions wae aleve the aver: ing co 
to finance syndicate advertising plan to age. The starting salary will not be Buyer 
important industries. My past record enormous, but the opportunity is genuine ing—/ 
proves that I built a wyaliente business and there is a copy chief's job in the priatic 
to $800,000.00 a year with profits. offing. In replying, give chronological vices ¢ 
Sold my interests out several years ago history of business experience and al! de as buy 
and am now looking for Printing Com- | tails of interest. Also, please include produc 
ny with capital and vision to develop a photograph and samples of work, which and lit 
arge syndicate business which pe ay will be be promote returned. lay we 
evenness of production and greatly in- REIN COMPANY econon 
crease profits. Box 990, Printers’ "Ink Houston, Texas 
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Opportunity—Wanted man accustomed 
to earn $10,000 yearly, to sell a brand 
new Imported wooden advertising window 
display medium. We are obtaining 60% 
orders on submitted samples from_Na- 
tional Advertisers. No competition. Must 
have following with large concerns and 
advertising agencies. Preferably one who 
has sold Lithograph or Silk Screen Process 
ission basis. Box 981, P. I. 





displays. Ce 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OFFICE SPACE FOR RENT 
Quiet, cheerful room in advertising 
agency. Excellent light. Mahogany fur- 
niture, service. $25.00 r month 366 
Broadway, Room 1217, New York City. 
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ADVERTISING DUMMY MAKE-UP 
Eight years’ experience in Adv. Produc- 
tion and Make-up. 28 years old, high- 
school graduate, Christian. At present 
employed with largest trade daily in its 
field. Available immediately. Will con- 
sider out-of-town. Box 985, P. I. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR—Business 
Mgr. with notable success record organi- 
zation operation national, local advertising 
departments second newspaper, age 42, Prot- 
estant, married, soon available permanent 
connection publisher East or Middle West 
account reorganization his present metro- 
politan paper management. 996, P. I. 


JF IT’S SALES HELP YOU NEED 











Will Share use of large furnished 
skylight studio. Residential priv- 
ilege if desired. DeVos, 13 West 
29th St. N. Y. C. Bogardus 6457. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GOOD BUY FOR PROGRESSIVE man- 
ufacturer. Advertising manager 4 years; 
Agency 8; salesman 16 states. American. 
Christian. Thirty-four. Name best offer. 
Box 995, Printers’ Ink. 

FIELD WORK wanted by woman writer. 
Wide acquaintance and full experience on 
market surveys. Investigations for manu- 
facturers or service for technical accounts. 
Box 989, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 

PRODUCTION MAN 

35—formerly with foremost export ad- 
vertising agency—5 years’ production 
experience. Agreeable terms can be ar- 














s d sales and advertising manager. 
Direct-mail specialist including 7 years 
merchandisi g Itant advertising 
creator with printers. Unquestionable 

st record. Wants to connect with live 
industrial firm or advertising service. 
Any location. Box 970, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Manager—A man who is 
master of every branch of the graphic 
arts would connect with a large agency 
as buyer of everything which enters into 
direct advertising. He not only knows 
the mechanics of the industry, but is thor- 
oughly familiar with values, and can lay 
work out so that it can be bought right. 
Box 971, Printers’ Ink. 


BOOKKEEPER 
Several years’ experience with well known 
firm of certified public accountants, also 
five years in charge of Accounting Depart- 
ment of Large Advertising Agency, de- 
sires position with high-grade Advertising 
Agency where competency will insure per- 














ranged at interview. Box 975, P. IL. 
Visualizer, Art Director—crisp 
ideas, sophisticated layouts; unusu- 
ally good man; New Yorker; go 
anywhere. Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 


STENOGRAPHER — young lady, 
with 5%4 years’ experience with 
printing concern. Salary can be ar- 
ranged at interview. Box 976, P. I. 


Executive with pharmaceutic-medical ed- 
ucation, and 15 years’ international adver- 
tising agency, publicity and merchandising 
experience; will consider an opportunity 
with dependable organization. Address Mr. 
Seel, 1858 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


House-Organ Editor and Copy Writer 
Successful background sales promotion. 
Proven ability to produce results through 
— teres ideas. a 
mail, layout, typography, e-up, i 

printing and pee on ons Box 91, Bt 
EDITORIAL LAYOUT AND MAKE-UP 
[wo years’ practical experience in layout, 
make-up, copy editing, heads, captions 
and rewrite, Can supervise or produce 
a magazine from start to finish, includ- 
ing copy for it. Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 


Buyer of Printed Matter and Advertis- 
ing—A concern whose advertising appro- 
priation is large enough can secure the ser- 
vices of an exceptionally well posted man 
as buyer. This man knows photographic re- 
production, art work, engraving, printing 
and lithography so intimately t he can 
lay work out so that it can be produced 
economically and attractively. Box 972, P.I. 




















ency. Religion, Protestant. Age 32. 
Nationality, American. Box 978, P. I. 


SECRETARY—EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
Young woman, recently manager of sales 
office, also has been secretary to president 
and secretary to sales and credit manager 
with well-known cement companies; has 
handled salesmen, clerical force, corre- 
spondence and all office detail; proficient 
in stenography and typewriting. Box 
974, Printers’ Ink. 








ARTIST 
LAYOUTS—ART DIRECTOR 
Are you interested in an Artist who has 
assimilated the advertiser's point of view 
as well as the artistic, who can create 
layouts, do finishes, knows photography, 
understands type? Agency experience — 


Executive ability — Married — age 37 — 
salary $6,500. Box 992, Printers’ Ink. 








SALES PROMOTION MAN 
College graduate, age 28, versatile writer 
of clear convincing copy that gets results. 
Direct mail specialist, experienced plan- 
ning and layout; buying of printing, art 
work and engravings. years New 
York and 2% years present ition large 
internationally known New England man- 
ufacturer. ile. Best references. Inter- 
views, New York, June 3-12. Box 984, P. I. 
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Exit the Sales Manager—Enter the Profit Manager 
J. K. Macnerit, Sales Manager, Wachusett Shirt Company 
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Gorpon C. Corsatey, The American Institute of Food Distribution. 


Copyrighting a Loose-Leaf Catalog 


Mr. Publisher, Won’t You Please Standardize Proof Sizes? 
A. O. Hurya, President, Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc 


An Advertiser Sits In on a Council of Foreign Trade 


How to Institute Coatless Summers 
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{i that appears in Printers’ INK may be reprinted without permission. The use 
ey “articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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OOD, clothing, 


furniture and radio 
sets go into the home. 
The Chicago Daily 
Tribune has more 
home-delivered cireu- 
lation than all other 
Chicago newspapers 
combined. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Tetal Average Circulation, April, 1930: 
1,116,031 Sunday, 846,108 Daily 





